' think of a play of Shakepeare's,” 


Dogget. 
| wilt appear by this 








Sester’s Picnic. 


\ Ll out West entered a neighbor's house, weeping 
terly. 
What's the matter, Johnny?” was the sympathetic 


uiry. 
Dad's dead!’’ was the reply, and the boy’s tears start- 
«| afresh—* they’re goin’ to—(boo-hoo-hoo!”)—bury him 
« morrer, and I know (boo-hoo!) that I shall never get 
over it!” 
\t this B ge the crying ceased, and the boy’s eyes 
r sted with apparent interest on something above the 
) untel-piece. Suddenly he exclaimed, in a tone of sur- 
| ise and admiration: 
*Thunderation! Mr. Jones! aint that a bully rifle? 
> aar’d yer git it?” 
The iron was in his eye, but it had not exactly entered 
soul. 
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1 Fig for the Grocer —When Abernethy was canvass- 
s for the office of surgevn to St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
!, he called upon a rich grocer. The great man in ad- 
essing him said: 

‘I suppose, sir, you want my vote and interest at this 
omentous epoch of Pb life?” 

‘No, I don’t,” said Abernethy ; ‘‘ I wanta pennyworth 

age come, look sharp and wrap them up; I want to 

” 





\ teacher of one of the Sunday schools was lecturing a 
a8 of little girls on the influence of pious instruction 
the formation of eta character. 

» Ah, Miss Caroline,” he to one of the class, “‘ what 
you think you would have been without your good 
ther and pious mother!” 

* I suppose, sir,” answered Miss Caroline, “I should 
ve been an orphan.” 


eee ere 


‘areful Wife—Don’t, Charles, go to Boston, with that 
e in the elbow of your shirt. 

tlusband—Why not, my dear? 

‘areful Wife— use if the cars should run off the 
ck, and you should get killed, people would think me 
ery negligent wife. 

{usband (buttoning up his overcoat)—Ahem! yes, I 
ve say they would. 


SN ree 


[ say.—Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, had a ridicu- 
is, though very common habit of all his sen- 
ces with the words, ‘‘ Jsay.” An under graduate 
ving mimicked this peculiarity, the doctor sent for him 
give map jobation, acre a ara inal 

* I say, they say, you say, I say I say ;” when, findin; 

: ridiculous ecmsbination, he concluded by bidding hin 
it the room. 


2 








‘ Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” said the Prince 
La Roche to a talkative person who was constantly 
iting the action to the word as he sat next him at 


oner. 

* Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, ‘‘ we are so 
— at table that I do not know where to put my 
od.” 

‘ Place it upon your mouth,” replied the prince. 


WMA AAA AAA Anns 


‘he Charlestown Advertiser says a whale of the hump~- 
vcked species was driven ashore at Nahant a few days 
ce, and upon being cut open a pair of boots marked 
ine at state of preservation, were found in his 
trails. It is supposed that the boots, as they were 
irked ** J,” belonged to Jonah, and were taker off and 
t — yy accident when he made his exit from the 


Dignum’ and Moses Kean, the mimic, were both tailors 
‘od intimate friends. Bannister met them under the 
. \aua, in Covent Garden, arm-in-arm. 

~: [ never see those men ther,” said he, ‘but I 

8 


* Which of them, Bannister?” 
‘ Why, Measure for Measure.” 
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/ 
the actor, was a man of t humanity, as 
. His adblady’s maid, hav- 
ing taken an opportunity to go into his chamber one 
afternoon, and cut her throat with one of his razors, 
logget, when told of it behind the scenes, cried out with 


| great emotion: 


** Zounds, I hope it was not with my best razor!" 
weeeeeeeeeeeereeeens 


"he Smiths.—A wag who called aloud in the pit of 

ary Lane Theatre, “‘Mr. Smith, your house on 
,”—whereupon a hundred and twenty-five Mr. Smiths 
e, and when he continued, ‘It is Mr. John Smith’s 
se," that ten sat down; leaving a preponderance of a 
dred and fifteen Johns in a net amount of one hun- 
{ and twenty-five Smiths. 


NN eee een wns 


representative of Gloster in King Bear as Reading 
3: on One oceasion taken suddenly . and another 
utleman was found, who waa * rough studied” in the 
racter. He got on famously, until the scene where 
nas his eyes put out, and then he was obliged to ask 
uission (o yead the rest of his part. 


~ 


1e following was one of the questions discussed by the 
vians of Bngland seven centuries ago: 

When a hog is carried to market, with a rope tied 
it its neek, which is held at the other end by « man, 
ther the hog is carried to market by the rope or the 


enn 


\r. John Smith, of London, has @istontinued eating 
4, a8 he had eaten them so long that everything he 
rtook went backward. He had a brother who dug a 
till he found he was *‘ getting down in the world,” 
1 he gave up the business and turned lamp-lighter. 

*hen looked up a little. 








.e editor of the Rutland Herald, just married tos 
on girl, says that a pair of sweet lips, & pressure or 
of delicate hands, and a pink waist-ribbon, will do 
such to unhinge @ man as three fevers, the measles, 
ge-sized wi cough ; a r of lock-jaws, sev- 
hydrophobias, the doctor’s bill. 


oor 


rd Braxford was an eccentric Scotch judge, with a 
tem wife. His butler determined to leave, 
root Fe ee Le 
e ju ** ye’ve to ; 
henkfal yore net mated he” YS 












» me. gentle- 
became very warm, and high 
with great acrimony. 

How now!” said a mutual friend, stepping bet 
a, “Scan it be that you are clandestinele married 


Nees ee enwnns ” 


hen Kemble retired from the stage he distributed his 
\ume of Coriolanus among his brethren. To Mathews 
sve his sandals, upon h the comedian exclaimed : 
'‘m glad I’ve got his sandals, for Iam sure I could 
r tread in his shoes.” 


” 


’, who has painted the ground?” 


EPIGRAM. 
‘riage. not mirage, Jane, here in your letter, 
‘h your education, you surely know better.” 
ackly spake my young wife, while I satin confusion, 
quite correct, Thomas, they're each an illusion.” 
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‘fided in and loved each other for years, and had 
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A STORY OF THE EARLY BUCCANEERS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘DANGERS OF THE DEEP! 




















Ler us look in upon the governor of Panama, 
and the inmates of the fort for a single moment. 
The consternation which followed the escape of 
the rover had subsided, though the mystery of 
how it was effected was known only to the two 
cousins. The governor was, after all, somewhat 
relieved from a perplexing situation, for he dared 
not execute sentence on the captain of the buc- 
caneers, lest he should bring down upon himself 
the fearful vengeance of the whole combination 
of the Brothers of the Coast, as the rovers were 
called. The threat of the lieutenant of the Scar- 
let Flag to burn every building within a league 
of the fort, still rang in his ears. 

As to Clarita, the beautiful daughter of the 
old governor, she had so changed in character in 
a single month, that her still fairer cousin Chris- 
tina could hardly believe her to be sane. The 
breach between them grew daily more evident, 
padimpysable. The young girls had “Yo-con- 
been thrown together under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, had leaned upon and trusted each 
other so entirely, that the transition to their pres- 
ent singular position was doubly bitter to them 
both. 

As to Christina, just in proportion as jealousy 
and revengefulness of spirit had worked for evil 
in Clarita’s disposition and appearance, so had 
theradiant blossom of love which had bloomed 
in her heart, diffused a glow of fresh life and 
beauty into every look and motion of the beauti- 
ful girl. She felt that her cousin watched her, 
and ah! that she was hated by her too, with the 
bitterest intensity. All was not so very sad to 
her, however, for the new emotions of her heart 

were too sweet and redolent of tender joy, not to 
exert a special influence. 

“And yet,” she asked herself, musingly, ag she 
sat alone gazing off upon the sea; “and yet, 
whatis there of hope for me inthe future? Do I 
not know that in reason there can be no sunshine 
for either Perez or myself, as treading the same 
path in life together. O, I dare not think of 
this—I only know that I love that brave and 
gallant man, however perverted he may be.’ 
After a moment’s pause she continued: “And 
Clarita loved him also, I do not wonder at that, 
it was so natural, and I wonder he did not return 
her love, for she is very beautiful, and until this 
jealous demon possessed her, was most lovable. 
Now she hates him as she does me, she could 
even betray him! Patiently tracking his path 
with bloodhounds in the dense forests to do so. | 
Ah! Clarita! that was a subtlety of revenge | 


unworthy of thee.” ioe 
*Don Pedro sat under the shade of a projecting 


portion of the walls with a cigar in his mouth, 
the smoke from which he was carelessly watch- | 
ing, and musing alone by himself. His mind | 
rested upon her whom we have just left. 

“That Christine regards this daring freebooter | 
with a deep degree of interest is perfectly evi- | 
dent,” he said, half-aloud ; “and the rover’s eyes | 
betrayed him every time they looked towards 
her. “pis is a pretty piece of business ; here am | 
I, self-exiled from Madrid, an officer m favor, 
and rising in the army—have left all to follow 
this perverse and bewitching girl; when, for- | 
sooth, in steps this redoubtable buccaneer, and at 
the very moment when I began to hope I had 
made a favorable impression, dashes all my | 
hopes by his lucky chances, and I declare, I 
believe the girl is ready to give up all and fol- | 
low him. Easy—Don Pedro,” he continued, 
blowing out clouds of smoke, ‘easy, not too 
fast—the fellow will be hanged, doubtless, ere a | 
twelvemonth.” 

Suddenly, Don Pedro’s attention was drawn 
towards the bay, attracted by the cry of ‘a sail! 
a sail!” Springing to his feet, his keen and un- 
derstanding glance soon told him that the new- 
comer, Which was sailing proudly towards the 
landing with all her sails and streamers flying, 
was neither more nor less than the long expect- | 
ed vessel-of-war which had been building at 
Cadiz, for the maritime protection of the Spanish 
West Indies. 

The Alicant came to mchor in gallant style, | 
and the bay soon presenta an unusual scene of 





! . . 
| he was not inevitably -lost to her. 


shore, loaded with officers and men. Of course, 
the first boat that landed brought the startling 
news of the late encounter and victory over the 
buccaneers, creating a topic which in interest 
absorbed allothers. Various, however, were the 
feelings it produced. The people generally were 
rejoiced beyond measure ; the governor of course 
was gratified to be rid of such daring and able 
enemies; Don Pedro saw fresh hope for him- 
self now that a favored rival was destroyed ; but 
Clarita, whom one might suppose would rejoice 
atan event which her own purpose and agency 
had so nearly consummated but a short time 
before, was now half beside herself with agonizing 
grief and regret! 

When it was announced to her that the rover 
and his people were captured, and that all hands 
on board the Sca#iet Flag had probably gone to 
the bottom of the seas, she forgot all her ani- 
mosity, all her jealous promptings, and would 
have given every hope in life to have restored the 
man to life, whom she had so lately pursued with 
implacable animosity. Such are often the con- 
tradictory phases of a woman’s heart! 

Christina’s feelings did not evince themselves 
in boisterous tokens of sorrow, though she felt 
none the less keenly the agony of heart within ; 
she wept long and bitterly by herself, but when 
she appeared before the circle which made up the 
household, she was calm and exhibited no visi- 
ble signs of grief, a fact which Don Pedro mark- 
ed hopefully. Indeed, it seemed impossible to 
Christina to rob her heart of all hope of the rov- 
er’s safety. There was still a lingering belief that 
he might by some possibility be saved, and that 
It was this 
idea that sustained her at the trying moment. 
She said nothing, however, and left Don Pedro 
to draw his own conclusions as to her real feelings. 

With her cousin it was far different. Clarita 
never for a moment entertained an idea of its 


Indeed, the character of her grief did not admit 
of such a declaration. It was because he was 
destroyed that all her vengeance had expired ; 
but had she believed it possible that he yet lived, 
and might, perhaps, at some time retarn to them, 
doubtless her old feelings would return. 
now she seemed heart-broken, and strange to 
say, without a word of explanation to her cousin, 
she came and, sobbing aloud, threw herself into 
herarms! Christina only too happy to witness 
this confidence, did not recur by a word to the 
past, neither did Clarita 

Captain Hernani, the commander of the Ali- 
cant, was a gallant young officer, and added mach 
life and cheerfulness to the circle of the gov- 
ernor’s family.. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have been a thrice welcome guest to 


| the cousins, had not his coming been the har- 


binger of such sad intelligence to them both. He 
brought news from the home government also, 
of great interest to the governor and his family, 
which was that, at his own request, he had been 
recalled from his long service in America, and 
that preferment and official station awaited him 
at Madrid in return for faithful services in this 
far-off colony of the government. 

Leaving the governor’s household, let us re- 
turn fora moment to the fearfal scene of the 


activity, béifs plyifig ‘between the ship and the | 


But | 
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‘encounter between the Alicant and’ the bucca- CHAPTER XII. 


| and set again, and yet no aid reached them. 
being possible that the rover might be alive! 
| almost maddening. 


} 
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neers, in the range of open sea lying to the 
south and west of the island of Jamaica. 

It was just at nightfi |that the deciPive en- 
counter took place, and whien the people on board 
the Alicant saw the rover’s craft go down, it was 
difficult to discern objects about the wreck, espe- 
cially as with her sails set, the Spanish ship was 
momentarily increasing her distance from the 
spot. As we have described, the ponderous 
anchor cut loose from the bow of the Alicant 
had fallen on to the rover’s deck and torn its way 
through deck and keelson, actually severing the 
bows of the schooner from the rest of the hull, 
and causing the whole fabric to sink almost in- 
stantly. With the few personaetie struggled to 
the surface after going down, Perez came up, 
and being an excellent swimmer, at once made 
arrangements, by divesting himself of some 
superfluous fixtures, to swim to some floating ob- 
ject sufficiently buoyant to support him in the 
water. 

The only boat belonging to the schooner was 
a large and excellent one, which had been hung 
by hooks in the davit rings at the stern, and when 
the vessel had gone down this was unhooked by 
its own buoyancy and remained afloat, after 
pitching for a while furiously in the vortex thus 
created. Towards this boat, now floating some 
distance off, Perez and some few surviving 
members of his crew swam, and ere long it con- 
tained a dozen of them, all that remained alive 
after the two-fold struggle. The oars which 
were lashed along the gunwale of the boat were 
now taken in hand, and the rover directed their 
course as well as he could steer by the stars, to- 
wards the friendly shores of Jamaica, 

Without food or water they pulled stoutly for 
many hours. Those rough and hardy men, reck- 
less, but yet not without many sterligg qualities, 
complained not; the sun rose and set, and rose 


Their lips were parching with thirst, their hunger 
Full well the rover knew 
that at best it would require days yet for them to 
reach the nearest land; but by manfally taking 
his turn atthe oars, he not only divided the labor 
which came hard upon men so weakened for 
want of food, but his example kept all in com- 
parative good spirits. 

On, on they pulled, over the dreary waste of | 
waters. It was the sixth day. Hollow eyes and 
wandering brains attested that nature could hold 
out but little longer; two had already thrown | 
themselves into the sea in their delirium. Anoth- 
er day is passed—three more have sunk to their 
last sleep. It is just sunset, and from out of the | 
long, glittering wake of light, sprang a score of 
flying tish, and settled down in the midst of the 
boat! Eagerly were they devoured, and in two 
honors more the soft rain fell in torrents, and the 
thirsty men drank and langhed for joy! Their | 
commander, more provident than the rest, secured | 
some of the rain for future need, and also a few 
of the tiny fishes. 

Still on they floated, the hoped-for land not | 
yet gladdening their sight; and now, too, came | 
on gradually one of those terrific gales so fre- 
quent im the tropics. Can the boat live, thought | 
the rover, in such a sea—is this the closing scene | 
of our terrible adventure ? 





| upon the rose. 


| acclimated men and seamen had been induced 


| places of those whom the fever had carried off, 
; but their number was very limited, and it was 
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THE HURBICANE! 


Time passed rapidly on its steady course, 
and still the Alicant lay idly in the harbor, her 
captain lingering at the fort, either with the gov- 
ernor over his wine, or in company with Don 
Pedro and the ladies, chatting beneath the broad 
shade ofthe palm groves. Captain Hernani was 
a young and gallant man, vivacious, intelligent 
and manly; and in his society, Clarita became 
interested, at least so far as to divert her mind 
from the violent grief which had of late possessed 
it. 

Clarita had first been exercised by love and 
then by hate, so that the two experiences had 
neutralized each other; indeed, they had each 
been too transient to be serious in their effect. 
Not so, however, with her more beautiful and 
constant cousin. Christina had only loved ; her 
love was also returned, and this she knew. As 
week after week passed on, and hope gradually 
faded from her heart, a sad hue of melancholy 
settled over her sweet face, making it only the 
more lovely and interesting, as the veil of moss 


The Alicant had sailed up the Caribbean Sea, 
and touched at St. Augustine, Florida, placing 
there a new Spanish commander , and taking the 
previous official on board, it brought him down 
to Panama, to fill the post to be vacated by the 
return of the old governor, Clarita’s father. This 
business completed, and some months passed in 
a cruise about the islands, the Alicant has con- 
summated the business which brougtt her into 
these distant seas, and prepared to lay her course 
once more for Cadiz, and to bear to their homes 
the governor of Panama and his family. | 

But Captain Hernani, neglecting the advice of | 
those whose judgment he should have respected, 
remained in port until the scorching sun of July 
poured down ita fervid rays, and that scourge to 
European visitors in the tropics, the yellow fever, | 
broke out with fearful violence among his crew | 
and officers. Now indeed, he hastened to sail, 
but it was too late; his ship’s company reduced | 
to one half in numbers, the rest weakened and | 
disheartened by disease, it became almost dan- 
gerous to sail under the circumstances. A few 


to ship on board the Alicant, in part to fill the 


therefore with much anxiety that the captain of 
the Spanish ship ordered ber anchor up and her 
sails set. | 

Clarita and Captain Hernani had become ex- 
cellent friends; but though Don Pedro accom- 
panied them, he did so without any hope as to 
winning Christina’s confidence and love. She, 
poorgirl, felt as though she left every vestige of 
hope behind her when she embarked in the Ali- 





| tice of the most 





cant. In spite of all the bitterness that was evine- 
ed towards even the name of the rover, by those | 


| with whom she was constantly associated, still 


she cherished it tenderly, and in her gentle bosom | 
treasured a wealth of love for his memory. It | 
seemed to open her bleeding heart all anew, when | 
the parting hour came, the realizing sense of her 
faded hopes being #0 forcibly impressed upon | 
her. 1 


| were blown clean out of the bolt-ropes 


Wearily did the seamen of the Alicant heaye 
at the anchor, and but for the timely aid of the 
few fresh hands, they would hardly have broken 

ground with the ponderous tackle. Slowly ono 

by one, the various sails were set, and the ship 
laid her course to the northeast, firing a parting 
salute to the shore as she filled gracefully away, 
which was answered from the fort with ready 
promptness. 
“One of our fair passengers looks as though 
she were leaving her heart behind her,” said 
| Captain Hernani, to Christina, who stood upon 
the quarter-deck of the Alicant, gazing dreamily 
back to the Jistant shore. 

The fair girl started as if awakened from a 
deep reverie, and said : 

“I have seen some happy hours there, dreary 
though it may scem to you, Captain Hernani.”” 

Don Pedro coming up at this moment, over- 
heard the remark and set it down for the truth, 
and well understood the thoughts that suggested 
it. The captain passed away from the spot at 
some call of duty, and left the two together. 
Christina was always kind and affable to Don 
Pedro, and they sat there speaking of those things 
which such a moment would naturally suggest, 
and watching to the last the dim receding shore. 


The evening watch had been set, and the Ali- 
cant ploughed through the waters with a free 
wind. On her quarter-deck, a group composed 
of Clarita and Christina, Don Pedro and Cap- 
tain Hernani, were chatting pleasantly together, 
while the watch were grouped together on the 
forecastle, and a single officer was walking be- 
tween the fore and mainmast. 

“An honest night to get off the land,”’ said a 
“n'You are not acquainted tn’ theée Waters 7” 
said the other, more in spirit of an inquiry than 
otherwise. 

“As for the matter of that, I never sailed here 
before the Alicant came to the Caribbean Sea,” 
said the first speaker. 

“T thought as much,” said the other, as he 
turned his gaze to windward, and added, “I 
don’t like the looks yonder.” 

“TI see nothing to make a mariner fear hard 
weather.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the other, “ it will come 
before midnight !” 

The first speaker was one of the crew of the 
Alicant, who, after recovering from the fever was 
once more on duty ; while he whom the old sea- 
man addressed, was one of the fresh hands ship- 
ped at Panama. His appearance indicated the 
seaman, and his dress, of coarse fabric, was that 
adopted by his class. 

It might hav. been half an hour later, the 
night had fairly settled down over the sea, and 
the starlight alone made visible the ship and her 
surroundings, when the same person who had 
thus spoken of the weather to his comrade, walk- 
ing aft and touching his hat, said : 

“If Captain Hernani is not familiar with the 
signs of the weather in the low latitudes, perhaps 
he will permit a common seaman who has had 
some experience in the tropics, to call his atten- 
tion to those small, fleecy clouds to windward.” 

“Why, fellow,” said the captain, laughingly ; 
“have you come aft to tell me it is a fine 
evening?” 

“‘No, sir,” said the seaman; ‘but rather to 
warn you to make all close for such a blow as 
is not unfrequent hereabouts !’’ 

“ Go forward, my man, the night is as fine asa 
picture ; you will never succeed as an almanac- 
maker.” 

The seaman with a shade of disappointment 
upon his features, touched his hat respectfully as 
he obeyed the captain’s orders, and went once 
more forward among the crew, but scarcely had 
he passed the foremast before he was recalled. 

“Here, you green hand, look ye, don’t go to 
foretelling any weather, good, bad, or indifferent, 
among those credulons fellows, or you will have 
them signing a round robin to put the ship back 
to port. Do yon understand me?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the seaman, touch- 
ing his hat and retiring. 

The night was indeed beautifal, but it was a 
treacherous beauty. The stars seemed to shine 
with unwonted brightness, and to elicit the no- 
thoughtless. It was nearly 
midniglit ere the peculiar light avd fleecy clouds 
which had attracted the seaman’s notice and re- 
mark, far, far off to windward, assumed any size 
or very decided character; but now they came 
up like race horses, and ere the ship could be 


| prepared, the hurricane was upon her in all its 


force, nearly throwing her upon her beam ends. 
Weak-handed as the Alicant was, her situa- 
tion now became most critical, and nothing bat 
the most consummate seamanship could keep 
her afloat. Already had her fore topmast gone 
by the board, and the fore and main topsails 
Captain 
Hernani saw his danger now too late. He was 
nearly unsupported by officers, his first and se- 
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cond lieutenant having fallen victims to the pre- 
vailing epidemic. He was a very good seaman, 
and did all, perhaps, that ordinary minds would 
have thought of, but the condition of the ship 
grew momentarily worse and worse. 

Suddenly a fierce wave struck the larboard bow 
of the Alicant, and wrenched her stern so as to 
cause her to spring a fearful leak, and the water 
poured into her bows like a river. The same 
jar threw Captain Hernani upon the deck with 
such force as to render him senseless. 

The most fearful coufusion ensued, and the 
frightened seamen hastening to the boats prepar- 
ed to lower them into the sea, as an only means 
of escape from immediate death. But suddenly 
in the midst of the wild confusion that reigned 
over all, when the ship was left literally to her- 
self, and a perfect Babel of tongues was heard, 
there arose over all, the stern order, uttered in 
deep, clear tones which rang in every ear, and 
might be heard in the most distant part of the 
ship : 

“ Silence ! fore-and-aft—silence in the ship!” 

The voice came from the same seaman who 
would have warned Captain Hernani, and he 
now stood in the mizzen shrouds. There was an 
instant silence, that voice had controlled the 
whole mass of the crew who had crowded to- 
gether amidships. 

“Tf there is a true seaman among you, let 
him come aft and take the helm.” 

A sturdy, honest-faced man, as if mesmerized 
by the order, sprang to it, and seizing the desert- 
ed helm awaited orders. These were given by 
him who had thus spoken, with a clear, stern dis- 
tinctness that admitted no discretion—nothing 
save prompt obedience. 

When the young seaman thus assumed com- 
mand of the ship, she lay in the trough of the 
sea totally helpless, but so fearfully was she 
leaking, that a moment of observation on his 
part showed that his attention was first demand- 
ed in that quarter. 

A spare topsail was ordered up from below ; 
over the surface of this, a large quantity of oak- 
um was spread and confined by rope-yarns se- 
curely. Four stout ropes were then run out to 
each corner of the sail, and a careful gang of 
men sent forward with the whole. In order to 
get this over the bow, great care was exercised, 
and the ship was purposely kept in the trough of 
the sea, as being the best position for performing 
the experiment under the circumstances. At 
length the sail was carefully adjusted over the 
bow, and the oakum at once drew into the leak 
so as largely to diminish its power. 

The wreck of the foretopmast was cleared away 
and a spare one set, a new jib was bent, the 
former having been blown away. The head 
yards set abox on the larboard tack, and the ves- 
sel now having stern way and no after sail set, 
soon fell off before the wind. Her sail was then 
reduced so as simply to give her streerage way. 

“ Well done, my hearties!” said he, who had 
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of danger and excitement. 

Three cheers from the crew were the response 
that his honest commendation of the manner in 
which they had obeyed his orders drew forth. 
Literally he had saved the ship and every soul 
on board, by stepping forward at the critical 
moment, and filling the place of her disabled 
commander. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PILOT. 


OrpER and comparative safety thus reigned 
where dire confusion and peril but a few mo- 
ments before were supreme. Not a soul of those 
rude but experienced seamen hesitated to accord 
at once instant obedience to him who had so 
suddenly assumed command. There was a con- 
scious ability in his orders, that carried trust and 
conviction to every hand on board, and this it 
was that operated so mysteriously in producing 
instant obedience. 

Captain Hernani had been carried below at 
once, where Don Pedro and the ladies, realizing 
their impotence to render any assistance on deck, 
gave to the injured man every attention. Grad- 
ually he revived from the stunning blow he had 
received, and gave signs of returning con- 
sciousness. 

“Where am I?” he asked, raising himself on 
one arm and looking about like one half-awaken- 
ed from a disturbed dream. 

“ Here in your cabin, captain,” answered Don 
Pedro. 

“Ay, but why am I here—what’s the trouble ?” 

“ You received a fearful hurt from a fall when 
the squall struck us,’’ answered Don Pedro, 
gently persuading him to lie down. 

“Ay, the squall! who has charge of the 
ship ?” 

“T know not.” 

“ There is not an officer able to stand his watch 
on board! Good Heavens, who has got the ship 
in hand ?” 

“We seem to have got over the worst of the 
equall and gale,” said Don Pedro. “You see 
the ship rolls, but she does not pitch and lay over 
so fearfully as she did.” 

“Yes, yes,” I see,” said the captain, gradually 
coming to himself. ‘“ She’s running before the 
wind.” 

But a few moments of attention and some 
effective restoratives were necessary, when the 
commander of the Alicant spurred by the respon- 
sibility of his situation, returned to the deck, 
though hardly able to do so. 

When he came on deck, he found that there 
was a perfect hurricane raging on the sea. He 
saw, however, to his no small amazement the 
same individual who had warned him of the 
weather, now standing on the quarter-deck by 
the side of a white-haired old tar who was steer- 
ingthe ship. He saw the sails so reduced as to 
barely give the ship in command, and that over 
the bows a heavy spare topsail had been so lashed 
and secured as to nearly stop the fearful leak. 
He looked about him in sarprise to see how 
quickly all had been done, and how properly. 

The two large boats that hung on the larboard 
and starboard sides of the ship, abaft the main- 





heavy long boat, which at the commencement of 
the gale lay keel uppermost and covered by 
lumber and spare rigging, was now righted and 
so stayed as to be under complete control, and 
prepared to launch at the word. 

By each boat were gathered an orderly crew, 
evidently under instructions, for water in small 
casks had been placed in the boats, and a can- 
vass bag of biscuit, a compass and extra oars 
were lashed to the inside of the gunnels. In 


short, the single hour that had been passed by | 


Captain Hernani below, had been so improved 
as to seem to him that a miracle had been 
worked. 

“Captain Hernani, I am glad you are no 
more seriously injured; I have placed the ship 
in the best condition to meet this crisis, in my 
power, but with the fearful leak in her bows she 
cannot float long—I am satisfied.” 

“You have done well, sir, whoever you are. 
There is nothing left for us but to run before the 
gale as long as the Alicant will float, and then to 
take our chance in the boats. How does she 
head ?” 

“ Northwest.” 

“And have we sea room?” 


we open the Gulf of Mexico,” was the reply. 

“You speak confidently, and doubtless know 
you are right.” 

“T told you some hours since, that I was ex- 
perienced in these waters,” was the reply of the 
other. 

“You understand yourself and the ship, I can 
see that. Do you know how the leak is? it 
gains slowly but surely, I think.” 

“Tt does, and there is not strength enough in 
this fever-worn crew, to keep the leak down by 
ordinary expedients.” 

“You are right,” said the commander of the 
Alicant. ‘I know you not, nor is this a time 
for explanations ; but I will leave the ship in 
your charge, while I prepare our passengers to 
embark at a moment’s notice.” 

As daylight gradually crept over the face of 
the waters, the tempest of rain subsided, but the 
wind did not yield its power for some hours 
later ; but by noon the sun once more broke out 
of his cloudy canopy, and cast a glow of cheer- 
fulness over the spirits of the almost disheartened 
people on board the Spanish ship. The Alicant 
was gradually settling lower and lower into the 
sea, and as the waves were still very high, they 
frequently broke over her deck with full force. 

“Where are we now, pilot?” asked Captain 
Hernani, addressing the seaman already referred 
to, by the name he had given him at the begin- 
ning of his important services. 

“ Jamaica must lie here away, say a couple of 
points off our starboard bow two hundred miles.” 

“ So far from land!” 

“A dreary waste of waters to traverse in boats,” 
said the pilot, “ but we must soon resort to them. 
We have searcely an hour more to remain on 
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“ Not so soon as that, she will float for hours 
yet,” said the commander, earnestly, expressing 
his hopes rather than his conviction. 

The crews of the boats were told off, and all 
provided for, if the directions of the pilot were 
fulfilled ; but in launching the first and second 
cutters, some four or five men were left behind, 
which would swell the number who must depend 
upon the long boat beyond its capacity. This 
was at once observed by the pilot, who was 
superintending the launching of the cutter. 
This last boat now floated alongside, her crew 
were all in their seats, and the ladies, with the 
governor and Don Pedro, were just about to 
enter it, when the five men left by the other boats 
saw that the boat could not contain them and the 
passengers also. Looking at each other for a 
moment, a glance served to convey to each the 
meaning of the other; they rushed by Captain 
Hernani ahead of the passengers, and were pre- 
paring to leap into the boat. 

“Stand back, men!” said the stern, calm 
voice of the pilot. 

‘‘Look ye, Mr. Pilot, or whoever ye be,” said 
the spokesman, “we have obeyed orders from 
you, because you took us out of that bad scrape 
in the gale so handsomely; but now it’s each 
man for himself, and God for us all ; our lives are 
as valuable as theirs.” 

“Stand back, men!” was the only reply of 
the pilot, but on they came—with the quickness 
of light and the strength of a Hercules, the pilot 
wrenched the two foremost to the deck, and 
quietly pointed for the passengers to enter the 
boat. 

At this moment, Christina fainted quite away, 
but was carried on board and placed in the stern. 

“There is room for one more of you in that 
boat,” said the pilot, addressing the men. “Let 
the oldest man among you go on board—the 
rest stay with me!” 

At this generous appeal no one started, but 
there was a cry from all on board the boat for 
the pilot who had saved them, to come himself, 
they could not do without him. 


“On one condition,” said the pilot, “ I will go | 


with you, and that is, that you pull at once to 
the two boats that now lie yonder, that I may 
bring back one of them for these men.” 

“ We will, we will agree to this.” 

The pilot sprang lightly into the boat, and she 
was rapidly pulled towards the othertwo. Their 
crews having anticipated the momentary sinking 
of the ship, were anxious to get away from the 
fearful suction that mufst occur at her going 
down. Five minutes placed the three boats to- 
gether. The pilot sprang into the one that con- 
tained the least number, transferred two men to 
the other, and bade those in the boat which he 


had entered to pull for the wreck. They | 


hesitated. 

““ Would you desert your messmates after that 
fashion ?”’ 
intignation. 

“Give way at vour oars, men, give way,” he 
said. 

“We shall be drawn into the sea when she 
gocs down,” said one or two of the most timid. 

“Not if you hasten and take your messmates 


| aboard; if you do not you will go down with 


mast, had been rigged by their blocks so as to be | them, for this boat is going to the wreck. Now 


launched at a moment’s warning; while the | 


pull, men, at once, with a will!” 


« We could run this course without fear, until | 








asked the pilot, his eyes burning with 


These words seemed to electrify the seamen ; 
they obeyed the will of the stronger mind, and 
rapidly shooting towards the sinking ship they 
took their messmates on board and pulled away. 
God be praised—just in time! two minutes later 
and all had gone down with the wreck—drawn 
into the fearful vortex of whirling waters. 

The noble ship was gone forever, not a vestige 
remained to show that she had a moment before 
floated on those troubled waters. The pilot pull- 
ed back to the other boats which awaited his re- 
turn, receiving him and their rescued messmates 
with hearty cheers. But the boat now contained 


| one more than safety permitted, and the pilot by 


desire of the Spanish commander, resumed his 
place in the long boat with himself. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
PEREZ THE ROVER. 


As night came on, after the closing scene of 
the last chapter, the gale was partially renewed 
and the boats became separated. The pilot took 
entire charge of the boat he was in, notwith- 
standing the pfedgpge-€ Captain Hernani, who 
seemed to trystoill to him. A spare sail had 
been placed in this boat by an order of the pilot, 
and this was now-o arranged in the stern, where 
Clarita and Christina were, as to form for them a 
complete though confined covering. 

It was a wild night they thus passed, and they 
were kept afloat amid the heavy sea which was 
running, only by the skill and care of the young 
pilot, who never for a moment left his post. 
The power of the waves and the wind bore them 
along with fearful rapidity. At last day once 
more dawned, and the storm abated. 

“Where think you we are, pilot?” asked 
Captain Hernani, 

“TI have calculated that we must be farther 
north than Jamaica, indeed nearly up to the 
mouth of the Gulf of Mexico. We have run a 
straight course northwest for twenty hours, and 
have passed over the sea like a bird.” 

“ Where do you head us then?” 

“Cape St. Antonio, if no land heaves in sight 
before.” 


“ There is. — fort there and garrison, 
from whom we nd all we require.” 
“T have thought © of that, but the nearest land, 


be it what it may, must be our landing point.” 

“ Doubtless. We run an hourly and fearful 
risk in this small craft, of encountering more 
rough weather.” 

But a brief space of time had transpired after 
this #tterchange of words between Captain Her- 
nani and the pilot, when the latter rising in the 
stern and sheltering his eyes carefully with his 
hands, from the rays of the rising sun, gazed in- 
tently far off over the watery waste. 

“What do you see?” asked Don Pedro, 
“ey 

Land,” said the pilot, calmly sitting down, 


ao a am | the distant speck 
be ra 

“What lgnd, Cape Sted Antonio?” asked 
Captain Hernani. 

“No. It is the Isles of Pines. “ 

“ Thedisle of Pines !’? Don Pedro; “that 
is dangerous ground forts to land upon.” 

“Tt is the rendezvous of the buccaneers,” said 
the pilot ; “but I have thought your peril too 
great not to make the first land.” 

“Do you recommend us to land there ?”’ asked 
Christina, looking the pilot full in the face. 

“Lady, at this season of the year we are liable 
to these squalls at any moment. It has been a 
marvel to me to see this boat live through their 
power as it has done, loaded so deeply. I do 
not think it would weather another struggle, 
therefore I hay@-hgaded towards the first land. 
Twelve hours steady pulling, if these men can 
sustain themselves at the oars, would land us at 
Saint Antonio. I am myself indifferent, and 
will be entirely guided by your will.” 

All had listened to the words of the pilot, and 
a consultation was held as to whether they should 
land on go suspicious a spot, or rather encounter 
further risk, and pull all day to reach the cape 


which makes the Cuban side of the entrance of 


the Mexican Gulf. In this the pilot did not join, 
except to answer such questions as were address- 
ed to him on the subject. At last the old gov- 
ernor said : 

“You have proved a faithful and trustworthy 
pilot to us; what do you say, shall we land at the 
Isle of Pines ¢” 

“If we were all men, I should say yes with- 
out hesitation; but I hesitate to land these gentle 
ladies on that wild and hazardous shore. I did 
not feel able to decide for you, but my advice is 
to rather pulb one whole day more to reach a 
spot where they can realize those necessities 
which accord’ with their more delicate natures.” 

“Well sai@, pilot,” added Don Pedro ; “head 
the boat for she cape, and let us all take our 
turns at the oars.” 

“Give way, men, give way,” said the pilot, 
“‘a slow stroke and a steady one.” As he gave 
this order tothe six seamen who were rowing the 
boat, an evident sense of satisfaction was visible 
in his face, at the resolution which had been 
formed not to land at the Isle of Pines. 


It was nightfall when the headland of Cuba | 
| hove in sight, and the eager crew strained every 


nerve to reach it before darkness surrounded 


| them, until at length completely exhausted they | 
| threw up their oars, and the keel of the boat 


grounded or the soft sandy shore ! 

As the party hastened to land, the pilot re- 
mained at his post, and Christina paused by his 
side. 

“Did you think,” she asked, in a low tone, 


“that, changed as you are by suffering until | 


your attenuated form, sunken cheek and un- 


| shaven face have been sufficient disguise to | 


others, that my eyes would not penetrate all 
these? Ah, Perez! we all owe you our lives.” 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Dear signora,” said the rover, tenderly ; “I 
will not compromise you here by open recogni- 
thon, but we shall meet again. You were going 
home to Spain; I could not permit the wide 


ocean to separate us, and so I shipped as a com- | 


mon seaman on board the Alicant, to be near 
you, and if need be, perhaps to serve and pro- 


’ tect you.” 
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“And nobly have yon saved us,” she said. 


At that moment, observing that her delay was | 
noticed, she made some simple excuse and fol- 


lowed the rest of the party towards the entrance 
of the fort. 

In the haste of the party to reach shelter and 
to procure needed food, none save Christina ob- 
served the absence of their late benefactor who 


| had acted as pilot, until Captain Hernani asked 


for him, but he was not to be found. No one 
had observed whither he had gone. 

When the rescued party had found shelter and 
rest, then the absence of the pilot became a 
subject of inquiry and general remark. 

“T thought there was something very singular 
about him,” said Clarita; “it seemed as though 
I had seen him or heard him speak somewhere 
before, but where, I could not divine.” 

“That was exactly the idea that I had,” said 
Don Pedro. “It seemed to me that I had met 
the man before, but it was impossible to recall 
his features or person.” 

“ He has been a good and faithful pilot to us, 
be he whom he may,” added the governor. 

“That is true,” said Captain Hernani, and 
going on to describe his personal appearance 
carefully to the commandant of the fort, he ask- 
ed him if he knew any such man. 

“ How came he on board your craft ?” 

“ He shipped at Panama, to help make good 
our loss of men.” 

“And you were with him in this extraordinary 
manner, and did not ask him who he was ?” 

“Why, in such a situation as we were in, one 
don’t often discuss one’s pedigree or that of his 
neighbors,” said Captain Hernani. ‘He acted 
throughout as our pilot, and we called him pilot, 
as it were intuitively, without asking his name 
at all.” 

“Except that you represent him so very thin 
in figure and with aheavy beard, I think I know 
but one man in the West Indian waters who 
could answer your description of this person and 
his remarkable nautical skill.” 

“And who is that, pray?” asked Don Pedro. 

“The most daring buccaneer in these lati- 
tudes.” 

“ His name ?” 

“ Perez, commander of the Scarlet Flag!” 

“Perez!” exclaimed Clarita, almost fainting 
with excitement, while she turned and gazed 
into Christina’s face, as if to ask, and was his 
disguise sufficient to prevent you from recog- 
nizing him? But hercousin gave her no glance 
of intelligence. 

“Perez!” exclaimed Don Pedro; “ strange 
man, has he again crossed my path, and this 
time without being recognized ?” 

“Perez !’’ exclaimed the old governor; “the 
rascal, the daring rover, has he escaped us 
again? Is it too late to pursue him?” 

“Perez! the rover,” repeated Captain Her- 
nani; ‘can it be possible that this was the man 
I fought, and whom I thought was drowned ?” 

“That face haunted me all the while, over- 
grow® with beard, and #anken as his ks were, 
He must have survived that wreck af nearly the 
cost of his life, judging from the physical suffer- 
ing his frame shows evidence of having en- 
dured,” said Don Pedro. 

“We thought that not a soul floated, but it 
was just nightfall when the Scarlet Flag went 
down,”’ said Captain Hernani. 

Strange and contending emotions were seen 
working in Clarita’s face. She saw at once, 
without the exchange of a word, that Christina 
had recognized the rover, perhaps from the very 
first; and not a little of the old ire burned in her 
bosom at this thought. She even recalled, in 
looking back at the moment, that Christina had 
paused behind the rest and exchanged the last 
words with the rover! 

Christina kept her own counsel, her bosom 
heaved perhaps a little more rapigily, a little deep- 
ercolor tinged her cheek, as she heard this dis- 
covery made thus public. Don Pedro did not 
know what to think, whether Christina had re- 
cognized the rover or not; but from feelings of 
delicacy he of course did not ask her. 

In the meantime, alight wherry built boat, pro- 
pelled by the hands of a single oarsman, was 
dancing over the broad belt of channel lying 
between Cape Saint Antonio and the Isle of 
Pines. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 

A SENSITiVE WARRIOR, 


In the 4th British Regiment of Infantry, dur- 
ing the Russian war, there was a large propor- 


tion of fine men who would “go anywhere, and | 


do anything ’’ that they were put to; there were 


ge charac Veg rp 
also some strange characters who had taken to | into the sitting-room, and found the body, cold, 


soldiering as if by accident ; one of this last class 
joined inthe Crimea. The first time he Lys 
into the trenches the men were “snipping’ 

some trees below the left attack, where Bitesan 
were supposed to he hiding, a man fired at a tree 
and a bird flew out of it, which occasioned much 
derision ; the recruit then asked leave to try his 


luck ; he fired, when a Russian dropped ‘dead | 


from a branch, to the horror of the marksman, 
who immediately fell on his knees before his 
officer, and crossing himself, cried out, * O, Mus- 


ha! Musha! wurra! wurra! it’s meselfhas kill- | 
eda Christian. O, preserve us! I’ll die for | 


this! O, murder, murder!” A sergeant stand- 


ing by, trying to control his laughter, could hardly | 


get him on his feet again, but he continued all 
day muttering prayers and crossing himself, 
thinking that he should never get over the bloody 
action of which he had been unintentionally 
guilty, and that his own death would ce rtainly 
follow.—London Globe. 





THE INSTINCT OF PIGEONS, 


During the past summer, Mr. Thomas Mc- 
Ardle, of this city, received a pair of pigeons from 


| Cincinnati, Ohio, where they had been raised. 


He kept them in a cage about a month, when, he- 
lieving they had become sufficiently acquainted 


| with their new home to remain, one was let out. 


It first flew to the top of the Southern Market, 
and then to the roof of the Court House, from 
which place it surveyed the surrounding « ‘ountry 
some minutes, and then ascended high in the 
heavens, and became invisible. A week elapsed, 
and no tidings of the bird being received, Mr. 
McArdle let out the remaining one. Its course 
was precisely the same as that of its mate. They 
both disappeared, and nothing was heard of them 
till recently, when information was received that 
the first one had arrived at its old home. The 
other probably arrived soon after.— Mobile Tribune 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.) t 
ONE OF TWELVE. 


BY EDWIN MILFORD. 
Some years ago, I was hastily passing along 
the crowded streets of my native city, on my 


| way home, after a long absence from my family 


and friends. I was naturally in very much of a 
hurry, and was not greatly pleased to be con- 
fronted suddenly by a person who announced 
himself as Coroner Blankman, and who press- 
ingly invited me to form one of hisjury. In vain 
I represented my great haste, and that probably 
I was anxiously expected at that moment by my 
wife and children. My friend Blankman would 
take no denial. 

“My dear Mr. Jones,” said he, (I belong to 
the firm of Jones, Smith, Jones & Co.,) “it is 
precisely good, sensible, business-men like you 
whom I want, and such men always are in a 
hurry.” 

Somewhat mollified by the compliment, I gave 
a reluctant consent to the invitation, especially 
as Coroner Blankman stated that it was a very 
simple and evident case of suicide, which would 
not detain us long. 

“ Who is it?” I inquired, as I turned with my 
new friend, to retrace my steps. 

“Why, you will be surprised to hear that it is 
one of the Brothers Pitcairn of Ingot Street. 
You knew them, I suppose. 

“Yes, in a business way ; I certainly am very 
much surprised. Suicide, did you say?” 

“ Looks like it, but you must make up your 
mind for yourself. Here we are.’’ And we 
turned into the store of the Brothers Pitcairn. 

These men, their names were James and Wil- 
liam, were middle-aged bachelors, who carried 
on a broker's business, and were reputed to be 
very wealthy. Certainly they were very parsi- 
monious, living in two little rooms behind their 
office, having no servant but a charwoman, who 
came for an hour in the morning, and dressing 
in the coarsest and cheapest clothes. 

Neighbors they had none, as Ingot Street, 
as everybody knows, is merely a business street, 
and uninhabited by night, save by watchmen 
and a few economists like the two brothers, who 
inhabit otherwise useless rooms, in their ware- 
houses. 

Great had been the consternation, therefore, of 
the occupants of the next store, on the morning 
of this 31st of September, to see old Peggy 
O’Flinn rush into their counting-room, and be- 
seech them for the love of Heaven to come di- 
rectly into the next house. 

“ For one gintleman is stark and stiff, kilt and 
kilt intirely, and the other is like to die of fright,” 
said she. 

Thus appealed to, masters and clerks rushed 
in, pell-mell, to the hitherto uninvaded and mys- 
terious private apartments of their unsocial 
neighbors. On entering the principal room, 
used as sitting and dining-room, a truly awful 


sight met their vid. On the floor lay the rigi@’™ . 
and bleeding form of James Pitcairn, stone dead, 


and with his fingers clenched around the h 
of a dagger, which still remained in the 
deadly wound, apparently penetrating his h 

On the floor sat the younger brother, his 
covered with his hands, and all his sens 
clouded with horror, that he could give no 
planation of the dreadful scene, except to 
to a slip of paper upon the table on which 
written in pencil. 

“Tam about to commit suicide, for rea: 


sufficient to myself, but known to no o 
mortal. James Pircatrn.” 


Leaving everything in the same state in wl 
he had found it, Mr. Pilkins the proprietor of 
establishment next door, despatched a messe 
for Mr. Coroner Blankman, and another fi 
physician. The latter arrived at the scene o 
awful tragedy, at the same moment that the 
oner entered with myself, who completed th 
quisite number of the jury of inquest. 

William Pitcairn, still sat almost motio 
upon the floor, at the side of what had bee 
brother, his face covered, and his mind s 
grossed by grief and terror, that he failed to 
prehend the questions addressed to him by 
Blankman and others. 

Peggy O’Flinn was still present, but #0 
tated that her testimony was very incolet® 
it finally was condensed in the statement that 
coming to her work as usual, she had found th 
back door fastened, and could not make any om 
hear her repeated knocks, That she had com 
round to the counting-room door, and waited fil 
the boy arrived to take down the shutters, and 
open the door. She had then passed throng 


even then. Sereaming with terror, she hag 
rushed into Mr. William’s bed-room, which ade 
joined the sitting-room, and aroused him from @ 
deep and tranquil sleep. He hed hastily dressed 
himself, come out, read the slip of paper upon the 
table, and then sinking upon the floor, had taken 
the position which he still oecupied. 

All this was not given as testimony under 
oath, but told as a narrative to one and another 
who questioned her, while the physician was feel- 
ing the pulses, and examining the body, to see 
if any vestiges of life might still linger. At last, 
rising to his feet, Doctor Charnry shook his head. 

“He has been dead for hours,” said he 
“ There is nothing possible to be done except to 


| undress and lay him out, I will send a person for 


that purpose—but stop—” 

And the physician knelt again and examined 
the deep wound from whit h but little blood 
issued outwardly. Long and attentively did 
Doctor Charnry examine the position and direc- 
tion of the stah, from which he had withdrawn 
the dagger, still tightly clutebed in the dead man's 
fingers. ‘Then, looking quickly ap the old doe- 
tor shot a keen, searching glance from beneath 


his shaggy eyebrows, first at the old 


charwoman, 
and then at the crouching man beside him 

“ We will raise the body and plare it on these 
two tables,” said he, at length; “Mr. William 


Pitcairn, I must beg vow assistance.”’ 


So saying, the doctortook the till impassive 
man by the arm, and faced him to rise to his 


feet. In so doing he d#closed his face for the 
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first time since we entered, and truly 
haggard, withered look, I should not h 
posed it possible for afew hoarse to produ 
that hitherto florid countenance 

The doctor still eved him attentively 
Hot insist upon his helping to raise th 
This was done by Coroner Blankman « 
self. When it was carefully extended 
two lange tables, the coroner was about to 
the dagyer from the cold fingers, still « 
about it, bat Doctor Charnry, by a slight 
ment of the head, prevented him, at th 
time whispering a few words in his ear 

The coroner turned to William Piteai: 
still stood where the doctor had left | 
eyes cast down, and his face tremblir 
Vulsively 

“Mr. Pitcairn,” said Blankman, so’ 
“it is proper that this dagger should be r 
from your brother's hand. Will vou be 
as to do itt” ; 

At this request, the face which had befi 
of ashy whiteness, now turned lividly pa 
shaking his head vehemently, the mourt 
about to leave the room, but was stopped 
coroner. 


“T have no doubt, sir,” said he, kindly, 
it is very trying to your feelings to be pre 
this investigation, but I mast take your test 
presently, and in the meantime it is ne« 
that you should comply with my request. 
you are not afiwd to touch your brother's! 
added he, in a whisper, which I, alone, we 
enough to hear. 

At these words Pitcairn, shooting at hi 
mentor a look of fear and hate, turned fro 
door which he had reached, and going pr 
tately to his brother’s side, began hastily t 
clench the cold, stiff fingers from the hand 
the bloody dagger. We all stood lookir 
him, and pitying his excessive agitation ; bu 
denly our attention was attracted to the o 
As William unclosed the last finger, a co 
sive motion crept over the rigid form before 
and suddenly the eyes, which had been ti; 
closed, flew open, and rolling vacantly { 
moment, fixed themselves apon the face of 
ror which bent over thedead hand. 

More and more, recollection and expre 
surged up in great waves into those hor 
glassy eyes. A fierce resolution seemed to 
bat with the departing faculty of speech 
last that iron will, stronger even than d 
conquered, and half-raising himself, his glean 
eyes fastened themselves more and more int 
upon his brother's face, the white lips unch 
and he whom we had thought dead spoke. 

“Murderer! Confess!" 

All eyes turned with « start of horror & 
man, summoned from the other world, as it 
by the spirit of his victim, to yield himself u 
the earthly judgment which was but a ty; 
that more solemn and irrevocable tribune 
which he was hastening. 

I cannot tell which was the more fearful », 


. facle—that stern face etrugygiay with deat) 


that hardiy more animated one which could 
turn away from its summons. We had thou, 
him pale before; I know not what to call 
color which usurped that pallor, His eyes | 
gleamed with fear and terror; it was as not! 
to the look of agonized doom with which t 
fastened on the fast glazing eyes of his de 
brother ; each hair stood upright upon his he 
and as his ashen lips opened, apparently with 
volition upon his own part, @ voice thick, how 
and broken, came forth like an echo of those » 
ulchral tones which still vibrated through 
room. 

“ Yes, James, I know it, I am a murder 
and I will confess, that they may kill me a 
have you—but after |" 

He gasped for breath and presently went « 
hiseyes still fastened upon those of the dead my: 

“You said that you would find poor Jes» 
whom you ruined when we both were young, a 
that you would marry her, and make her b 
your heir. I told you that it was robbing me 
my inheritance, and I could never conse: 
Then, James, you spoke bitter, angry wor 
and bid me seek a remedy. The devil in w 
heart caught up those words and whispered , 
sureand swift remedy. I stole upon you, fro 
behind, as you sat dreaming of the past in o 
Scotland, where you left poor Jessie and bh 
boy. [stole upon you and drove my dagger ' 
the hilt, I aimed at your heart, and you fi 
without a word ; only your eyes, they turned the 
last ook upon mine, and burned in their eter 
reproach upon my brain, Tealled the fiends t 
aid me, and pressed down the lide, tight an 
tighter over them. You had clutched at u 
dagger as you fell, Theld your fingers there u 
they gifened. I wrote the note and signed 
with your name. Then I went and crawled int 
my bed, but your eyes followed me there, the 
gazed spon me from every corner to which 
madly tarned for refage. 1 eovered my hea 
but they gered upon me from vacancy I ue 
to pray, but the fiend snatched the words fron 
my lips, and laughed aloud in my ear, The 
woman came and I feigned to sle ep, no om 
suspected me till that old man bent over youd 
you whisper the secret to him, or did Lamy 5 
aloud, a 1 have sad it in my heart withow 
ceasing! 

« Now I have confessed I have done your 
bidding. ©, shat those fearful, searching « yes 
And witha wild peal of hysteric laugtinr, the 


anbappy man sank back in @ strong fit 


He revived enough to dictate and sign am ful! 
confession some days alter, but did not live ant 
his day of trial, Before that came, murderer 
and mardered lay +) by eidein the city church 
yard, and scrum and accused had met Ix f 


a more wlemn Ubunal than any of ears! 
= --—- 
IMPORTAST THTIMONY TO SOKKIETY. 
Dr Hae, the Beir explorer, im his interest 
ing address on @ Aretur We ae teferre th 


Boenutic Coaventip, bore testimony to the } 
jarwus et uh dent eparite in northere be 
tudes. In the Par regione produced, aitee 
temporary simul@ _reat prostratios, eo 

men were ntaye™ A andergoiwng womrty a 
much physical lebareith as without therm i 
heleved thatthe ff use of epirite eavong th 
o re in the Coms led to many deathe, «nd 


tthe pee loetepable of endariag cold 
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INE OF TWELVE. 


BY EDWIN MILFORD. 











& years ago, I was hastily passing along 
wded streets of my native city, on my 
me, after a long absence from my family 
nds. I was naturally in very much of a 
and was not greatly pleased to be con- 

suddenly by a person who announced 

* as Coroner Blankman, and who press- 
ivited me to form one of hisjury. In vain 
sented my great haste, and that probably 
nxiously expected at that moment by my 
dchildren. My friend Blankman would 
» denial. 

, dear Mr. Jones,” said he, (I belong to 
1 of Jones, Smith, Jones & Co.,) “it is 
'y good, sensible, business-men like you 

I want, and such men always are in a 


what mollified by the compliment, I gave 
ant consent to the invitation, especially 
mer Blankman stated that it was a very 
and evident case of suicide, which would 
\in us long. 
uo is it?” I inquired, as I turned with my 
ond, to retrace my steps. 
sy, you will be surprised to hear that it is 
the Brothers Pitcairn of Ingot Street. 
‘ew them, I suppose. 
s,in a business way ; I certainly am very 
iprised. Suicide, did you say?” . 
vks like it, but you must make up your 
or yourself. Here we are.” And we 
into the store of the Brothers Pitcairn. 
» men, their names were James and Wil- 
ere middle-aged bachelors, who carried 
)ker’s business, and were reputed to be 
althy. Certainly they were very parsi- 
s, living in two little rooms behind their 
aving no servant but a charwoman, who 
ran hour in the morning, and dressing 
oarsest and cheapest clothes. 
bors they had none, as Ingot Street, 
‘body knows, is merely a business street, 
inhabited by night, save by watchmen 
.w economists like the two brothers, who 
otherwise useless rooms, in their ware- 


had been the consternation, therefore, of 
ipants of the next store, on the morning 
3lst of September, to see old Peggy 
\ rush into their counting-room, and be- 
em for the love of Heaven to come di- 
ito the next house. 

one gintleman is stark and stiff, kilt and 
‘ely, and the other is like to die of fright,” 


appealed to, masters and clerks rushed 
nell, to the hitherto uninvaded and mys- 
private apartments of their unsocial 
s. On entering the principal room, 
sitting and dining-room, a truly awful 
t their On the floor lay the rigit™, 
ling form of James Pitcairn, stone dead i} 
: his fingers clenched around the handk 
eger, which still remained in the on¢ 
‘ound, apparently penetrating his heart F 
: floor sat the younger brother, his fact 
with his hands, and all his senses s 
with horror, that he could give no ex § 
\ of the dreadful scene, except to poir 
of paper upon the table on which wa j 
1 pencil. 
about to commit suicide, for reasor 


to myself, but known to no othe 
James Pircarrn.” 


g everything in the same state in whit 
und it, Mr. Pilkins the proprietor of t 
ment next door, despatched a messeng 
‘oroner Blankman, and another a 
1. The latter arrived at the scene of t 
zedy, at the same moment that the 
ved with myself, who completed the 
imber of the jury of inquest. : 

i Pitcairn, still sat almost motionk 
floor, at the side of what had been 
iis face covered, and his mind 80°. 
y grief and terror, that he failed to,eo 
ue questions addressed to him by } 
1 and others. 

O’Flinn was still present, but so a 

‘ her testimony was very incohere: 
was condensed in the statement that . 

her work as usual, she had found t 
fastened, and could not make any 0; 
epeated knocks, That she had con 
1e counting-room door, and waited t 
rived to take down the shutters, an 
loor. She had then passed throng 
ting-room, and found the body, cok 
Screaming with terror, she ha 
o Mr. William’s bed-room, which a 
sitting-room, and aroused him from 
cranquil sleep. He had hastily dresse 
me out, read the slip of paper upon the 
then sinking upon the floor, had taken 
1 which he still occupied. 
was not given as testimony under 
ld as a narrative to one and another 
med her, while the physician was feel- 
ses, and examining the body, to see 
ses of life might still linger. Atlast, 
feet, Doctor Charnry shook his head. 
; been dead for hours,” said he. 
othing possible to be done except to 
lay him out, I will send a person for 
»—but stop—” 
Jhysician knelt again and examined 
ound from which but little blood 
ardly. Long and attentively did 
-nrv examine the position and direc- 
tab, from which he had withdrawn 
till tightly clutched in the dead man’s 
en, looking quickly up, the old doe- 
‘en, searching glance from beneath 
ebrows, first at the old charwoman, 
he crouching man beside him. 
-aise the body and place it on these 
said he, at length; “Mr. William 
ust beg your assistance.” 
the doctor took the still impassive 
arm, and forced him to rise to his 
loing he disclosed his face for the f 
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first time since we entered, and truly, such a 
haggard, withered look, I should not have sup- 
posed it possible for afew hours to produce, upon 
that hitherto florid countenance. 

The doctor still eyed him attentively, but did 
not insist upon his helping to raise the body. 
This was done by Coroner Blankman and him- 
self. When it was carefully extended upon the 
two large tables, the coroner was about to remove 
the dagger from the cold fingers, still clenched 
about it, but Doctor Charnry, by a slight move- 
ment of the head, prevented him, at the same 
time whispering a few words in his ear. 

The coroner turned to William Pitcairn, who 
still stood where the doctor had left him, his 
eyes cast down, and his face trembling con- 
vulsively. 

“Mr. Pitcairn,” said Blankman, solemnly, 
“it is proper that this dagger should be removed 
from your brother’s hand. Will you be so good 
as to do it?” 

At this request, the face which had before been 
of ashy whiteness, now turned lividly pale, and 
shaking his head vehemently, the mourner was 
about to leave the room, but was stopped by the 
coroner. 


“T have no doubt, sir,” said he, kindly, “ that 
it is very trying to your feelings to be present at 
this investigation, but I must take your testimony 
presently, and in the meantime it is necessary 
that you should comply with my request. Surely 
you are not afraid to touch your brother's hand,” 
added he, in a whisper, which I, alone, was near 
enough to hear. 

At these words Pitcairn, shooting at his tor- 
mentor a look of fear and hato, turned from the 
door which he had reached, and going precipi- 
tately to his brother’s side, began hastily to un- 
clench the cold, stiff fingers from the handle of 
the bloody dagger. We all stood looking at 
him, and pitying his excessive agitation ; but sud- 
denly our attention was attracted to the corpse. 
As William unclosed the last finger, a convul- 
sive motion crept over the rigid form before him, 
and suddenly the eyes, which had been tightly 
closed, flew open, and rolling vacantly for a 
moment, fixed themselves upon the face of hor- 
ror which bent over thedead hand. 

More and more, recollection and expression 
surged up in great waves into those horrible, 
glassy eyes. A fierce resolution seemed to com- 
bat with the departing faculty of speech. At 
last that iron will, stronger even than death, 
conquered, and half-raising himself, his gleaming 
eyes fastened themselves more and more intently 
upon his brother’s face, the white lips unclosed, 
and he whom we had thought dead spoke. 

“Murderer! Confess!” 

All eyes turned with a start of horror to the 
man, summoned from the other world, as it were, 
by the spirit of his victim, to yield himself up to 
the earthly judgment which was but a type of 
that more solemn and irrevocable tribunal to 
which he was hastening. 

I cannot tell which was the more fearful spec- 


_ tacle—that stern face strugg¥ag with death, or 
that hardly more animated one which could not 
turn away from its summons. 


We had thought 
him pale before; I know not what to call the 
color which usurped that pallor. His eyes had 


gleamed with fear and terror; it was as nothing 


to the look of agonized doom with which they 
fastened on the fast glazing eyes of his dead 
brother ; each hair stood upright upon his head, 
and as his ashen lips opened, apparently without 
volition upon his own part, a voice thick, hoarse 
and broken, came forth like an echo of those sep- 
ulchral tones which still vibrated through the 
room. 

“Yes, James, I know it, I am a murderer, 
and I will confess, that they may kill me as I 
have you—but after!” 

He gasped for breath and presently went on, 
hiseyes still fastened upon those of the dead man. 

“You said that you would find poor Jessie, 

whom you ruined when we both were young, and 
that you would marry her, and make her boy 
your heir. I told you that it was robbing me of 
my inheritance, and I could never consent. 
Then, James, you spoke bitter, angry words, 
and bid me seek aremedy. The devil in my 
heart caught up those words and whispered a 
sure and swift remedy. I stole upon you, from 
behind, as you sat dreaming of the past in old 
Scotland, where you left poor Jessie and her 
boy. I stole upon you and drove my dagger to 
the hilt. I aimed at your heart, and you fell 
without a word ; only your eyes, they turned their 
last look upon mine, and burned in their stern 
reproach upon my brain. I called the fiends to 
aid me, and pressed down the lids, tight and 
tighter over them. You had clutched at the 
dagger as you fell, I held your fingers there till 
they stiffened. I wrote the note and signed it 
with your name. Then I went and crawled into 
my bed, but your eyes followed me there, they 
gazed upon me from every corner to which I 
madly tarned for refuge. I covered my head, 
but they gazed upon me from vacancy. I tried 
to pray, but the fiend snatched the words from 
my lips, and laughed aloud in my ear. The 
woman came and I feigned to sleep; no one 
suspected me till that old man bent over you—did 
you whisper the secret to him, or did I say it 
aloud, as I have said it in my heart without 
ceasing ! 

© Now I have confessed. I have done your 
bidding. O, shut those fearful, searching eyes !” 
And witha wild peal of hysterie laughter, the 
unhappy man sank back in a strong fit. 

He revived enough to dictate and sign a full 
confession some days after, but did not live until 
his day of trial, Before that came, murderer 
and murdered lay side by side in the city church- 
yard, and accuser and accused had met before 
a more solemn tribunal than any of earth. 


_—_— + > —_—__—_ 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY TO SOBRIETY. 
Dr. Rae, the Arctic explorer, in his intere-t- 
ing address on the Arctic Regions before the 
Scientitic Conventon, bore testimony to the in- 
jurious effects of anent spirits in northern lati- 
tudes. In the Polar regions i produced, alter 
temporary stimulus, great prostration, so. that 
men were not capate of underzoing nearly as 
much physical laborwith as without them. He 
believed that the fre use of spirits among the 
soldiers in the Crima@ led to many deaths, nnd 
rendered the men lesseapable of enduring cold. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE OLD MAN TO HIS FRIEND. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O friend, dear friend. we are not old, 
Not old in heart, my friend; 

Our pathway ‘neath the sunset-gold 
Hath greenness to the end. 


Though age has made o'er face and form 
All mortal beauty sear, 

The heart's own soil is flowery-warm, 
No frost hath reached us here. 


Though o’er our heads the gathering snows 
Come gently, yet so fast, 

We count by these not future woes, 
But grief of seasons past. 


Toward dreary gloom we do not draw, 
When hope must cease to soar; 
We're nearer all man liveth for, 
Than e’er we were before. 


O should we faint while flee and fade 
Life's few and evil days, 

And could we see but fearful shade 
Beyond their sunset rays— 


Did not some glorious promise lend 
Sweet comfort in our need— 

We should, alas, be old, my friend, 
We should be old, indeed! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WHITE PETUNIA. 


LEAVES FROM MAY EDWIN’S JOURNAL. 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 





June 16th.—“ You have never told me directly, 
dear May, whether you loved me or not. Some 
persons would attribute your shyness to co- 
quetry; but I am too selfishly hopeful to endure 
such an idea. I read human nature quickly—it 
remains for you to tell me whether I read it well. 
Something in the glance of your eyes, the smile 
about your mouth, the very turning of your head 
when I am by, has told me what I never could 
coax from your lips, that you held me in a dif- 
ferent light from all other men. I do not speak 
this from any vanity or self-exultation, but only 
because, when I speak at all, I always speak 
frankly, and I think you too womanly to take 
offence at my truthfulness, even if though I ex- 
press too daring ahope. Ihave sent you a few 
flowers ; if you love me, May, wear one of them 
in your hair at Mrs. Brown’s party to-night.” 

This was the substance of a little note that 
came to me more than a week ago, accompanied 
by a bouquet of white petunias and scarlet 
verbenas. 

Yes, Philip Wayles had read my heart most 
truly! He had often spoken to me of love, and 
I would only blush and tremble and hang my 
head like a silly child, without a word to show 
how my heart ached with the fullness of its affec- 
tion for him. Sometimes I thought he would 
never understand how the strong waves of my 
woman’s re leaped towards him with) unai- 
terable tenderness. I feared he would get angry 
at my reserve and silence and awkward bashful- 
ness, and go away from me, leaving unsaid the 
sweet words which a true woman never tires of 
hearing from the lips of him she loves. 

I was thinking of that very thing when the 
note and bouquet of fresh flowers came to me, 
and Iam sure there were happy tears (is it a 
weakness to own it ?) glistening in my eyes, when 
I finished reading. I thanked him for the deli- 
cate way he had chosen for me to answer him. 
Nothing could be simpler, and of course, I 
should wear the flowers. 

Lacia Earle, my most intimate friend, came 
in while I sat blushing and half crying in my 
room. She and I are never ceremonious about 
our calls, and run into each other's chambers as 
thoughtlessly as we should if we were sisters in 
the same house. She knew something ailed 
me, she said, the moment she entered the room ; 
and although I would gladly have escaped from 
giving her my confidence, just then, she sat down 
beside me, put her arms about my waist, and 
teased my whole secret away from me. 

She burst into tears when I finished, and I re- 
gretted having told her. I wondered not a little 
at her emotion, and thought, at first, she was 
envious of my happiness. But I was ashamed 
of the unworthy thought the next moment, and 
asked her what affected her so. 

“Ah, May,” she said, kissing me, and wiping 
away her tears impatiently, “you do not think 
how quickly we shall become nothing to each 
other, after you marry! Why should I not 
weep, since we are so soon to he separated for- 
ever ?”’ 

As Philip’s home was in the same town as 
mine, and I saw no reason why we should not 
live in it after we were married, I could not 
comprehend what Lacia meant by “ separated 
forever.” I thought we could be just as good 
friends as ever, and so I told her, with a little 
blush. But she only said I was cruel, and did 
not love her as well as she did me, or I would 
not be so indifferent; and I began to think, 
judging from her words, that I was cruel, and so 
to make up for my hardness of heart, I put my 
arms around her neck and cried, with her, till 
my eyes were red. 

I chose a single white petunia for my hair that 
night, although Lacia urged me to wear the ver- 
benas, declaring that the scarlet blossoms became 
my dark hair even better than the white ones. 
We were dressed alike, and went to the party 
together. My heart fluttered strangely as I pre- 
pared to enter the drawing-room with Lacia, who 
seemed careful that I should look well and ap- 
pear properly. 

“Wait a moment, May!” she said, as we 
were leaving the dressing-room. 
falling down. 
it 


“ Your hair is 
Hold my fan, and let me arrange 
” 

I thanked her, and submitted my head to her 
hands. I thought it took her a long time to 
loop up a braid, and then blushed at my own 
impatience, 

“There, that wilf do nicely!” she said at 
last. “You never looked more charming, my 
sweet May!” 

At the door of the drawing-room we sep- 
arated. I glanced timidly about among the 





| his words! 


guests for the expected face of Philip Wayles, 
and met his eyes fastened upon me with an 
eager, questioning gaze. I turned my head, 
carelessly, that he might see the flower in my 
heart. When I looked toward him again, his 
face was partially averted, and I thought very 
stern and pale. I had expected he would comé 
directly to me; instead of that, he seemed for a 
moment to avoid my glance, and then, turning, 
flashed a haughty look at me from his blue eyes, 
drew his tall form up proudly, and walked away 
to the further part of the room. 

I could not understand it. How had I of- 
fended him? Had he been trifling with me, 
after all? At least, he should not do so any 
longer, I thought, and put my hand to my head 
to pull away the odious flower. It was gone! 
I comprehended the change in his manner then, 
but not the way in which I had lost the petunia. 
That was the mystery. 

Just then he passed me with Lacia on his arm. 
A quick pang of jealousy struck me to the 
heart. Her checks were flushed a burning crim- 
son, and her eyes were drooping beneath his. 
He had bent his head lightly towards her, and 
was talking and laughing We Mdifferently as if I 
was the farthest person from #fim on the globe. 
Had he looked sad, or gloomy, or even bitter, I 
could have gone to him bravely, and explained 
the mistake; but as it was, he seemed so care- 
less, so indifferent, that I would have died rather 
than undeceived him. His heart was like most 
other men’s, after all—hard to wound, and easy 
to heal. 

And Lacia! Surely she ought to have known 
that Philip belonged to me! But no! she did 
not once look toward where I was standing, or 
take her eyes from her companion’s face, save to 
drop them timidly when he spoke to her. 

Twice—three times, they passed me, chatting 
gaily. The last time, Lacia seemed much em- 
barrassed at something Philip said, and fluttered 
her embroidered handkerchief before her face to 
conceal her blushes. A white object fell from it 
to the floor. It was small, and seemed to have 
caught among the folds. I was so near that I 
could not help seeing it, and started forward as 
it touched the carpet. It was the luckless petunia 
Thad lost from my hair. Lavia’s foot crashed 
it, as she walked along. 9 ich aa 

Of course I thought the flower dropped from 
my hair while she was arranging it, and she was 
too busy to notice it. I tried to appear happy 
and at my ease after that, and think that it 
would all come out right. But neither Philip nor 
Lacia came near me all the evening, and I went 
home early, disappointed and sick at heart. 

Lacia came in this morning, but appeared 
very much flurried and said she was in great 
haste. I did not question her, or tell her any- 
thing I had suffered during the past week. She 
seemed to have forgotten all about our soon 
“separating forever,” but kissed me affection- 
ately when she went out. How strange that she 
has guessed notbi f Ba mst see her) 
to night. * ee od 

Pinu, , 

June 17th.—1 called on Lacia just before dark, 
last evening. The servant told me shi was in 
the garden, and offered te call her. But I pre- 
ferred seeing her alone, and went down the gar- 
den walk swinging my straw bonnet in my 
hand, and feeling the cool breeze ripple against 
my uncovered forehead. 

I found Lacia in one of the arbors, but not 
alone. Philip Wayles sat beside her, playing 
idly with the fringe of her fan. Neither of them 
perceived me as I passed by, and I stepped back, 
noiselessly, into the shadow of the vines. I had 
never seen Lacia attired more tastefully, or evi- 
dently with greater care. dress of fawn- 
colored silk, fashioned so as to display the sym- 
metry of her beautiful form, heightened the del- 
icate freshness of her complexion. There were 
coral ornaments on her white arms and neck, 
and green geranium leaves, intermixed with 
coral, glistened among her curls. A crimson 
shawl was folded loosely about her shoulders, 
and while I stood watching them through the 
vines, it fell away altogether, leaving her neck 
and arms exposed to the night air. Philip gath- 
ered it about her, chiding her gently for her 
carelessness, and as he did so, I saw her drop 
her hand softly, as if by accident, upon his. For 
a moment it rested there, and then, with a little 
coquettish start, she drew it away, and said 
“ Excuse me,” with a sigh. 

It was a little thing, but it made my heart burn 
angrily. It seemed almost as if I hated her, and 
trembling with my suppressed passion, I turned 
to retrace my steps to the house. AsI did so, I 
heard my name spoken, and paused to listen. 

“She has told me often that you were her 
dearest friend, Miss Earle.” 

Lacia bowed. 

“Perhaps I ought not to “have told you this. 
But are not all men equally foolish? Losing 
faith in one woman, they go straight and confide 
in another.” 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Wayles!”’ replied Lacia, smil- 
ing up at him, and shaking her head reprovingly. 
“All women are not alike, you know. If the 
thorn of one rose stings you, when you would 
pluck it, there may be another shedding tears of 
dew at your feet, whose fragrance might sweeten 
your whole life. Would you crush the last for 
the first?” 





There was something in the silvery sweetness 
of her winning speech, that sounded like grating 
discord running through a strain of music. I 
thought Philip felt it, for he did not answer her 
readily. 

“Once in a while, even now,” he said, finally, 
without noticing her remark, ‘it seems as if she 
were not entirely lost to me; as if I could not 
have misunderstood her so. 
sons, after they have buried once the corpses of 
their dead hopes, are mocked by such ghosts of 
delusion !" 


I wonder if all per- 


How, through the thick ashes of despair that 
had been strewn over my heart so long, the in- 
tense joy of renewed hope and love flamed up at | 
He was not lost to me, and I was 
happy. | 

Lacia laughed mockingly. ‘All persons,” she | 
answered, with some bitterness, “ would not need 
a second rebuff, in order to understand the first.” 


Philip’s face changed its expression at her re- 
mark. A deep scarlet, as of wounded pride, 
overspread his features, and then retreated, leay- 
ing them cold and proud. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Wayles!” Lacia added, | 
laying her hand on his arm. “If I spoke un- | 
kindly, it was because I could not bear to see so | 
noble a heart as yours scorned twice by a heart- 
less girl like her. Let me tell you the story you 
have just confided to me, is nonew one. I have 
heard it before, from May Edwin's own lips. | 
And I say that I pleaded your cause, as I would 
have done a dear brother’s—ay, even wept before 
her for your disappointment, and all because I 
lo—loved—” 

She stopped, with a pretty show of embarrass- | 
ment. I could have sprung forward and struck 
her in the face, as she sat there boldly, with that 
foul lie upon her lips; but I was fascinated, | 
chained to the spot, by my desire to hear his 
answer 

“But she could not, she dared not, scoff at a 
love so humbly offered; tell me, at least, that 
she did not make me the object of her scorn— 
that she did not ridicule me to your face,” he 
cried, hoarsely, 

Iheld my breath for her reply. It came, low, 
clear, distinct, like the hissing whisper of a fiend? 

« She did!” 

I could bear it no longer. Trembling from 
head to foot with the fierceness of indignation 
and ungovernable rage, I crushed back the dewy 
vines with my fingers, and stood before them. 
Lacia sprang to her feet, with a face as white as 
marble, and caught my arm with a beseeching 
gesture. 

Her caution was unnecessary. I could not 
have uttered a word, had the world’s salvation 
depended upon my speech. I only glanced from 
one to the other, laughed hysterically, and then 
Philip, with his cold, stern face—Lacia, in her 
gay robes and crimson shawl—the vines—the 
arbor—all seemed swimming away from me. I 
moaned, stretched out my hands pleadingly, and 
sank down dizzily upon the ground at Philip’s 
feet. 








June 30th.—I am feeble as a child. Ever since 
that evening when I fainted in the arbor, I have 
been sick, very sick, they tell me. The physi- 
cians say I have had a brain fever. I wonder if 
any of them ever heard of such a thing as a 
heart fever ?—a fever where the inward expe- 
riences seem burning away the outward life ?— 
when the heart-strings, strained sore with disap- 
pointment and continued grief, feel as if suddenly 
wrenched entirely apart, and the whole system 
falls prostrate and shivering at the blow. 

I remember nothing that has taken place since 
my illness ; it is all a waste blank to my memory 
—a fortnight’s paragraph dashed out from my 
book of life. Imight almost say I have been 
dead so long, and am but just restored to life— 
so unreal does everything seem tome! I say I 
remember nothing that has taken plage; I should 
add previous to this morning—-for this is my 
first day of consciousness. 

How plainly I can call it back—that first 
hour’s waking from delirium. The sunlight was 
streaming in at the low, open window, and lying 
in a slant line across the medicine cups upon the 
table. Close beside my bed, with her back to 
me, and an open note before her, sat Lacia 
Earle, writing rapidly. I could not understand, 
at first, the feeling of utter loathing and disgust 
with which her presence inspired me. But grad- 
ually the recollection of her perfidy, her unblush- 
ing falsehood and treachery, returned to my 
mind, and I drew the coverlid up over my face 
with a shudder of infinite disgust. Hearing my 
movement, she turned about; but I closed my 
eyes, pretending sleep, and she returned to her 
writing. 

It seemed a long time that I lay there, watch- 
ing her, after that, and wondering why she, of 
all persons, should have been chosen to watch 
beside me. At length she arose and went to the 
window; paused a moment, tapping with her 
jewelled fingers against the panes, and then, 
without looking toward me again, left the room. 
I raised myself upon my elbow, and glanced 
about. I felt rid of a terrible oppression, after 
she had gone. The air seemed purer, the sun- 
light clearer—the very throbbing of my pulse 
more even and steady. 

My eye caught the superscription of the note 
upon the table. It was my name, written in the 
well-known hand of Philip Wayles. I snatched 
it up eagerly. The seal had been broken, and 
the note, to all appearances, crumpled by no 
very gentle fingers. I opened it and read: 





“ May—dear May—I must see you again, al- 
though it be to mect nothing but contempt. 
There is something unaccountable in your con- 
duct—something that bids me hope, in spite of | 
reason and my better judgment. Ever since you | 
came before me a week ago, so white and wan | 
and ghastly, with such a beseeching look on | 

| 
| 


your pale face—ever since you held out your 
hands to me with such a wailing cry, and dropped 
down at my feet, so like a piece of breathless 
marble, I have been haunted by the certainty | 
that there was a mistake somewhere. They tell 
me that you are sick, delirious, almost dying ; I 
am writing this for you to read when you are 
better, for I cannot believe that God will let you | 
die while this great gulf is between us. Shall I 
come to you, May ?” 


I read it over twice, and then laid it down 
with a feeling of deep rapture at my hegrt. | 
Another note lay beside it, and mechanically I 
took it up. It appeared to have been written 
and folded but a few minutes, for the ink was 
scarcely dry. It ran thus: 

“Mr. Warres,—Do not trouble yourself 
about me, I pray you. [have been sick, to be 
sure; but your vanity is even greater than your" 
impertinence, if you imagine your-elf in any 
way connected with my illness. If your eager- 
ness to see me dues not abate upon reading this, 
I give you the liberty of calling. You can 
imagine what your reception would be Lacia 
Earle has jast been talking with me, and appears 
to take your disappointment much to heart. I 
should almost think her interest in your welfare 
something more than acommon friendship would 
warrant. Pray don’t let her know tha: I told 
you; she would think hard of me, and it was 
only for your mutual benefit that I made the sug- 
gestion. Hoping that I shall not be compelled 
to lacerate your heart by a third refusal of your 
affections, I remain, ete.”’ 


| Lacia re-entered the apartment. 


My initials were signed to the note, but the 
penmanship was that of Lacia Earle! 

A quick step in the doorway startled me, and 
She started as 
she saw me, and when her eyes fell upon the 
paper in my fingers, her face blanched to the 
whiteness of death, and then turned to a purplish 
crimson, as though she were suffocating 

Recovering herself, she bounded forward and 
clutched the note from my hand. 

“What are you about?” she said, forcing a 
smile, and pushing me back upon my pillow. 
“You have been very sick—do vou know it! I 
took the liberty of an old friend of coming in to 
sit by you to-day. I was careless to leave you so 
long.” And, Judas-like, she kissed me. 

Ishrank at the touch of her lips, as 1 would 
from the slime of a serpent, and confronted her 
with my gaze, but did not answer. I suppose 
there was that in my face which told her I knew 
all, for she recoiled from the bedside, and put 
both her hands over her eyes. Through her 
parted tingers, I could see the scarlet hue of 
shame and detected guilt mantling her features,as 
she sank down, crouching before me upon the 
carpet, cowering and trembling there as though 
smitten by a deadly fear. I pitied her—from my 
heart, I pitied her. 





July 2nd.—I am better now—so much better, 
that I have walked all about the house to-day, 
and sit by my window hours at a time. Philip 
has been here, at my request, and I have told 
him all. I tried to suppress and soften over the 
part Lacia had acted, but he would hear the 
whole. At the close, he said—and his voice had 
a quiver of passion in it—* it is well for her that 
she is a woman !” 

We are going out to ride this afternoon— 
Philip and I—across the wide, sweet hills. The 
day is glad and bright and warm, with the sunny 
loveliness of midsummer, and but for the treach- 
ery of one whom I can no longer trust, love and 
cherish as a friend, there would be nothing but 
summer in my heart. God bless you, Philip 
God forgive you, Lacia! 








Our Curious Department, 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Romantic Reality. 

The Cincinnati Gazette relates that recently a white- 
haired old man was standing in one of the market-places 
of that city recounting the incidents which had happened 
to him during a checkered existence. It, seems that 
about twenty years ago he deserted, in a cowardly mood, 
his wife and three children, living in Lancaster, Pa., be- 
cause he had no means of supporting them, and took to 
the sea, visited various parts of the world—Europe, the 
Holy Land, South America (where he remained several 
years), California, and lastly China—but in all his wan- 
derings, poverty adhered to him, like the shirt of Nessus, 
and a few months ago he returned to New York, infirm, 
needy, and almost worn out. He commenced a@ search 
for his wife and children among his old friends at Lan- 
caster, bat the deserted wifo and one of her children had 
lain years in the grave, end the oldman again set forth 
a wanderer and a stranger inthe land. Chance directed 
his footsteps to Cincinnati, and while relating his story 
to a group of listeners, as above mentioned, a young cab- 
inet-maker paused to listen as he was on his way to din- 
ner, and questioning the old man, discovered that he was 
his father! The son was a young man when his parent 
left home, but had heard enongh of his history to know 
that the wanderer before him was his father. He took 
the old man warmly by the arm, carried him to his 
boarding-house, and will smooth his footsteps to the 
grave with filial kindness. 


A Deserter in Disguise. 

The following strange story is given by the *‘ Droit :” 
“Some months back a bishop was celebrating Divine 
service at Corunna, and amongst the congregation was a 
retired soldier, who recognized the prelate as a man who 
had served as a common soldier in the same regiment as 
himself, and who, after long-continued misconduct. had 
deserted. Surprised to find a deserter become a bishop, 
the man made communication to the authorities, and a 
searching investigation was instituted. It led to the dis- 
covery that the bishop, whose name is Pereira, really 
was a deserter, and that after deserting he went to Portu- 
gal, where he gave himself out as chaplain ofa regiment. 
As he displayed considerable knowledge of theology and 
was of good address, he was introduced to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the district, and they after a while 
gave himacuracy, Inthis post he distinguished him- 
self by his eloquent sermons, and after a while he was in- 
vited to Lisbon, where crowds, charmed by his eloquence, 
also flocked to hear him. At Lisbon, he was consecrated 
a bishop. In 1854 he went to Madrid, where his fame 
had preceded him, and there likewise became famous 
He has been condemned to eighteen years’ hard labor. 








| The Pope has declared that all the ecclesiastical acts per - 


formed by the man shall be considered valid; but doubts 
are entertained whether the marriages celebrated by him 
are legally valid. 





An Old Soldier. 

There is now living on the Boulevard de Ia Chapelle 
St. Denis, Paris, an old soldier named Hermand, who was 
born on the 40th November, 175), and therefore has en- 
tered his 108th year. He has received no less than forty- 
two wounds. and haa undergone the operation of trepan- 
ning. Two years ago he was able to read without glasses, 
had the use of his hearing, and took walke alone. He 
retains his memory in an extraordinary degree, and re- 
lates, without mistaking a scene or @ date, all the differ- 
ent scenes through which he has passed His fine face 
served as a model to Ary Scheffer for one of his pictnres, 
and he is also represented in several other pictures by the 
first French masters. The emperor has generously added 
120 frances to the small pension which he receives, and has 
conferred on him marks of his beneficence 





A Family supported by Eagles. 

Luckombe, in his “Tour through Ireland in 1779," 
says: ‘In most of these mountains (the Mac Gillycud 
dy's Rooks in Kerry) are numbers of eagles and other ra 
pacious birds. I have been assured that some years ago 
a certain poor man in this part of the country discovered 
one of their nesta, and that by clipping the wings of the 
eaglets, and Gxing collars of leather about their throaty, 
whieh prevented them from «wallowing, he dally fou-d a 
store of good provisions in the nest, such as various 
kinds of excellent fish. wild-fow!l, rabbits, and hares, 
which the old one« constantly brought to their young. 
And thus the man and bis children were well supported 
during s bard summer by only giving the garbish to the 
eaglets to keep them alive 


Great Curiosity. 

Ata recent county fair at Barraboo, was a phece of « 
white onk tree with @ part of an elk-horn grewn into the 
solid wood. It was found a few miles sest of Harrabco, 
near the river, the horn was discovered by ove or tec 
projections from the side of the tree which appeared tlie 
iry limbs, bet which. opon Sttempting to eut them 
proved tobehorn. The horn, «ome feor feet long. wre 
found to be mainly embeided in the heart of the tre+ 
bot some of its branches or prongs projected from the 
vide of the tree. A part of the tree ineiuding part of the 
horn, was cut out aod shown st the tir 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAGGIE’S DEAD. 


Lines on the death of Maggie Norwood, of Washington 
City, an interesting child, aged 2 years and 2 months. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Maggie's dead! 
The life departed, gone— 
The soul to Him who gave it, 
The loved, endearing one, 
No human power could save it— 


Maggie's dead! 


Maggie's dead! 
Closed the expressive eye, 
That gleamed with infang brightness; 
And stiff the feet so epry, 
Stepping with fairy lightnees— 
Maggie's dead! 


Maggie's dead! 
No more her voice will trill 
With joy’s own varied measure ; 
No more her fingers fill 
With childhood’s transient treasure— 
Maggie's dead! 


Maggie's dead! 
We prized her, and we've lost 
The gem we had in keeping; 
Our little toy, our pride, our boast, 
Is in the cold grave sleeping— 
Maggie's dead! 


Maggie's dead! 
And such is all of earth, 
Now here, and gone to-morrow ; 
The smile of home and hearth 
Changing to grief and sorrow— 
Maggie’s dead! 


Maggie's dead! 
But why should we repine, 
Through life to see her never? 
Where stars and angels shine, 
Eternally, for ever, 
Maggie lives! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ORDEAL OF PRIDE. 


BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 





“ You are dressing yourself very elaborately 
to-night, Margarette,” remarked Mrs. Clayton, 
as she entered her daughter’s room. 

“Yes, mother,” returned Margarette, with 
heightened color. 

“ Are you expecting visitors this evening ?” 
inquired Mrs. Clayton, after a moment’s pause, 
during which her eyes with an anxions glance 
had followed the quick motions of her daughter’s 
fingers. 

“No, mother; I am going to Mrs. Walton’s 
party.” 

“ And I not informed of it!” said her mother, 
reproachfully. ‘ With whom are you going ?” 

“ Mr. Payson is to be my escort.” There was 
a tremulous motion of the white fingers, as the 
young girl continued to arrange the flowing 
drapery, which told that her heart was not quite 
at ease. 

“ Margarette!’”” A world of love and sorrow 
was in the tone of the mother’s voice, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Well, mother ?” 

“ Why will you so grieve my heart, my child ? 
Why will you bring trouble and sorrow upon 
yourself ?” 

“Ts it then so terrible a crime for a young girl 
to attend an evening party?” said Margarette, 
impatiently. 

“My daughter, once more listen to me. Have 
T not again and again told you my reasons for 
wishing you to discontinue your intimacy with 
Frank Payson? Is it not your good and hap- 
piness alone which I ask ?” 

“Some people have curious ways of trying to 
accomplish their purposes,” remarked the daugh- 
ter, calmly, with a slight sneer curling her red 
lips. 

“O, my child, if you would trust your moth- 
er!” exclaimed Mrs. Clayton, bitterly. 

“When she does not continually try to thwart 
my wishes, perhaps I shall be better able to trust 
her,” rejoined Margarette, coldly, turning slowly 
round to survey the effect of her accomplished 
toilet. 

“Margarette, may it never be your lot to feel 
‘how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have 
a thankless child.’ God knows I have tried to 
do my duty, and to make you a good and happy 
woman; and I will still try, though you do 
grieve me sorely, and sometimes make me faint 
and heart-sick.” 

“Go on, mother, this is very agreeable,’’ said 
the young girl, as she sank into a chair; “ but 
please be as brief as you can, consistently, for it 
is nearly time for me to go, and it would be a 
pity to lose any of the discourse.” 

Fora moment Mrs. Clayton could not speak ; 
but controlling her emotion, she said : 

“Once more, I must beg of you to hold no 
further intercourse with that man, he is not in 
any respect a fitting associate for you.” 

“‘ Allowing you to judge of his qualifications,” 
sneered Margarette. 

“My child, your mother has seen more than 
double your years, and she can judge better than 
you in this matter. I entreat you to consider it 
well, and pause now before it is too late.” 

“Spare your entreaties, mother, I have prom- 
ised, and am going with Mr. Payson to-night; 
in fact I believe he is at the hall-door now.” 
And rising she went to the door to listen for his 
steps. 

“Then, Margarette, hear me; if neither en- 
treaties nor tears, a mother’s tears, will prevail to 
save you, I will use authority. I command you 
to remain in your room ; I will see Mr. Payson, 
and make your excuses for to-night and the 
future.” 

She was passing out, when Margarette’s voice 
detained her. 

“Mother!” The tall form of the young girl 
was drawn up to its full height, and she seemed 
to look down upon her mother, as her splendid 
eyes shot forth rays of angry light. “AmI a 
child, to be commanded thus!” she said, in a 
low, hissing tone. “ Henceforth I consult only 
my own inclinations, and if you dare to interfere, 
my mother though you are, you will regret it as 
long as you live. You are answered, and thas 
e 






do Lobey commands. Good-night, and pleas- 
ant dreams!’ And with alow, mocking laugh, 
she passed out, and the next moment, with a 
calm, unruffled brow,-she was replying to Mr. 
Payson’s greeting. 

Pre-eminent among the many forms of beauty 
and grace which made Mrs. Walton’s crowded 
rooms so attractive, was the queenly figure of 
Margarette Clayton, as she passed slowly along, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Payson, and none 
could have guessed, from her gentle and winning 
manner, that beneath that beautiful exterior there 
slumbered a haughty and unlovely spirit. But 
once let the proud will be thwarted, and the 
quick, sharp flashing of her eyes told that all her 
powers were roused for resistance, and it would 
be strange if she did not come off victorious in 
the contest. 

At length, fatigued and heated, she seated her- 
self beside an open window, and for a few mo- 
ments gave herself up to a dreamy enjoyment 
of the brilliant living panorama which was pass- 
ing before her. But her repose was not of long 
duration, for her own name, spoken in a low 
voice by some one on the balcony close beside 
the window arrested her attention, and when the 
answer came, she recognized the voices of two of 
“her friends, who were discussing her appearance, 
and drawing inferences therefrom, never dream- 
ing that their subdued tones could be overheard 
by a third person. At first, she was only amused, 
and her heart throbbed with an exultant con- 
sciousness of her power, as they spoke of the 
beautiful grace of her every motion, and of how 
naturally she attracted and received admiration, 
as if she were a very queen, accepting the hom- 
age of her loyal subjects. 

“ But,” said Minnie Gray, “ if-I do not greatly 
mistake, there is one heart, which she cannot 
subdue.” 

“You mean Mr. Payson,” returned Lucy 
Davis. ‘It is quite evident that he admires her, 
but if reports are true he has no heart to give, for 
he has already bestowed it upon so many that he 
cannot have any left. And Iam told that in the 
town where he used to live, there is one poor 
girl who has lost her reason, in consequence of 
his baseness. I hope Margarette will not con- 
tinue intimate with him, for I am quite sure that 
on two occasions I have seen him when his brain 
was confused with liquor.” 

“ Why, Lucy, you astonish me !” replied Min- 
nie. “TI only meant that he sings so splendidly, 
and is so attractive generally, that there will be 
too many rivals in the field for Margarette’s 
chance to be worth much, even should she desire 
to win him. I heard Mary Ellis and Katie 
Steele say, jokingly, that they were going to ‘set 
their caps’ for him, and you know they are both 
magnificent looking girls; many think them 
quite superior to Margarette, even in personal 
charms. 

“Well,” said Lucy, laughing, “I shall leave 
them to fight their own battles. But as yousay, 
with such enemies in the field, I do not believe 
Margarette will win ; but time will tell.” 

“Ay, time will tell!’ muttered Margarette, 
between her closed teeth; but her brow was as 
serene and clondless as ever, and her laugh rang 
out silvery and clear, as some of her young com- 
panions joined her, and commenced the recital 
of some amusing occurrence. 

Margarette Clayton did not love Frank Pay- 
son, and had never loved him; Lut she greatly 
admired his musical talents, and was flattered by 
the marked attentions of the handsome stranger. 
She was not ignorant of the rumors which were 
floating about to his discredit, and in her heart 
she sometimes believed them; but she was too 
wilful and self-reliant to act upon offered advice, 
even though it came from her best friend, and so 
had continued against her own better judgment, 
to permit his constant visits and attentions. 

But now, her pride was aroused, and she de- 
termined to show the world that she could win 
the contested prize, notwithstanding the brilliant 
charms whifi were arrayed against her. And 
she succeeded. Within one short month from 
the time of Mrs. Walton's party, there was a 
midnight elopement and a marriage, and the 
bride and groom were Margarette Clayton and 
Frank Payson. 






























































A year had passed. It was night, dark and 
gloomy, and the heavy rain beat against the 
windows of a plainly furnished room, where sat 
a young woman, bending over some light work 
which she held carelessly, as if she was quite in- 
different with regard to the progress which her 
fingers made in its accomplishment. She was 
not thinking of her work, it was evident, for oc- 
casionally an angry flush would pass over her 
face, and her great black eyes seemed to gather 
new and intenser brilliancy from the thoughts 
which were passing within. At length, as a 
slow, uncertain step sounded on the walk with- 
out, she threw down her work, and springing to 
the door, opened it wide, and passed out into the 
stormy night. For a moment, so intense was 
the darkness, she could see nothing, but becom- 
ing acvustomed to the gloom, she groped her way 
slowly down the little walk to the gate, and there, 
half seated and half lying in the wet grass, she 
found, as she had expected, the figure of a man. 
Grasping his arms with her whole strength, she 
tried to raise him, and at length succeeded. 
Having partially roused him, she at length got 
him into the house ; but not until her own gar- 
ments, as well as his, were drenched through 
with the pouring rain. The door was no sooner 
closed upon them, than she relaxed her hold, and 
he fell heavily to the floor. 

“Lie there, brute!” she said, spurning him 
with her foot, as if he were a loathsome reptile. 
“You enter no room of mine to-night.” He 
was already in a deep sleep, and she passed into 
her room, closing and locking the door after her, 
leaving him to rest as best he might on his hard 
couch, in his wet clothing. 

Ah! Margarette Payson, the discipline of 
sorrow is not yetcompleted! Still deeper of the 
bitter cup thy spirit must drink ere it becomes 
gentle and beautiful as woman’s should ever be. 

The next morning, when Frank Payson’s 
drunken lethargy had passed away, there was 
bitter strife between him and his beautiful wife— 
and so there had been on similar occasions for 











months. He had married her because she was 
the reputed heiress of the rich Mr. Clayton ; but 
Frank Payson’s wife was no longer considered 
as Mr. Clayton’s daughter, and when he found 


that the contested prize had eluded his grasp, he | 


gave vent to his disappointment in coarse oaths 
and curses, and did not attempt to conceal his 
real disposition. 

On her part, the stubborn pride of character 


which had led-her into this misery, rose up in | 


fierce rebellion and hatred toward him, and she 
made no effort to lead her husband into a better 
way. And with this dreary cloud of shame and 
misery resting upon them, they lived on, until 


poverty, deep and hopeless, seemed likely to | 


crush out the wife’s pride and life together. 





Bending over a rough cradle, a pale and sor- | who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 


row-stricken woman sat, watching with keenest 
anxiety the infant who lay within, lest the feeble 
spark of its brief life should go out without her 
knowledge; and fervently, as the hot tears fell, 
she prayed that God would spare her child. Dis- 
carded by her father, abused and left to starve by 
her husband, what had she in the wide world to 
bind her to life,.bur this tiny being, who even 
now seemed aboigt to pass from her sight? She 
could net die, and wildly she prayed that her 
child might live, that there might be one ray of 
light to cheer ler darkened woe. Just then, her 
husband, with ragged and disordered attire, and 
his uncombed hair streaming over his bloated 
face, staggered into the room. 

“J want some money !”’ he growled, savagely. 
She did not notice him, but bent yet closer to the 
sleeping child, from whose face she did not for 
an instant remove her agonized gaze. ‘Mag, I 
say, are you deaf? Give me that money you got 
yesterday.” And he laid his hand heavily upon 
her shoulder. 

“Tye no money for you,” she said, shaking 
him off. “Go and beg!’ And again her eyes 
sought the calm, pure‘face of her child. 

“You can’t fool me! I saw Old Turner come 
in here yesterday, and I know you’ve been doing 
some sewing for him; so give me the money, 
or I'll know the reason.” And with an oath, he 
seized her luxuriant hair, and sent the comb 
which confined it, flying in a dozen pieces. 

Starting up, fe¥hinstant her eyes blazed with 
the old fire, which sorrow had partially subdued. 

“Fool! beast!” she exclaimed, “you are not 
aman! I have given you the last cent you will 
get from my earnings, even if you die in a gutter 
for the want of more !” 

“Then I'll see what I can do to raise the need- 
ful. Here, take your precious brat!” Seizing 
the child, ere she could spring to prevent it, he 
tossed it towards her, and taking the cradle, 
started for the door. 

When the poor, distracted mother lifted the 
babe from the floor, where it lay motionless, her 
child was no longer a feeble, suffering mortal ; 
but a freed, rejoicing spirit. Its head had struck 
the sharp ragker of qhe cradle, in passing, and 
thus, througy | _. "8 té?rible gate, the immor- 
tal soul had ‘passed upward. 

It would be useless for me to try, for my weak 
pen coyld never picture the wild anguish of that 
mother, as she pre: fittle cold form to her 
bosom. For a time, the over-tried brain trem- 
bled on the very verge of insanity; and fearful, 
blasphemous words escaped from her lips, as the 
black gulf of despair rolled its waves higher and 
higher between her and the light. But at length 
a merciful Father sent his ministering angels to 
her soul, and from the lowly grave of her child, 
Margarette Payson’s spirit was born into a new 
and better life. 

A strange, calm peace pervaded her being, and 
the sweet thomas one among the angels 
called her mottier, gave her a holier joy than she 
had known while her child was with her in the 
flesh. At last, aftermany prayers and agonizing 
tears, the last remnant of the old perverse, wil- 
ful nature passed away, and with undoubting 
confidence, she said, like him of old, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” 

Gratefully and affectionately her parents re- 
ceived their penitent child ; and it was like balm 
to her bruised spirit, to listen once more to gentle 
tones from those she loved. Aided by his wealth 
and love for his restored child, Mr. Clayton did 
not rest until she had procured a divorce from 
her husband, and was again his own Margarette 


Clayton. mA 
But now she has aspirations and hopes of 


cation ; then,, with the full consent and co-oper- 
ation of her parents, who saw that it would 


fitted ‘up a room in her father’s spacious mansion, 
and collected about her a band of young girls, 
whom she is now guiding in the pleasant paths 
of knowledge. 

And she does not forget the heart, while she is 
educating the brain; but, taught by her own 
bitter experience, and enforcing her lessons of 
goodness by her own gentle, blameless life, she 
is leading the willing feet of her pupils through 
flowery paths, while preparing them for a future 
of usefulness and happiness. 

Margarette Clayton, lovelier now than in her 
earlier days of beauty, is “ clothed with the orna- 
ment of ‘a meek and quiet spirit.” Through 
suffering and tears, she has “ worked out her 
own salvation,” and from black and rayless 
night there has dawned on her soul the bright- 


ness of a new day. 
- oor 








ADVENTURES OF A WALKING-STICK. 

The Moriteur thinks it not infra dig. to nar- 
rate a long story about a walking-stick which, 
after many adventures in Poland and Russia, 
was by aceident let fall the other day, and break- 
ing into two pieces (it was of a single cylinder 
of ivory), disclosed a billet written in 1815, the 
day of the execution of Colonel Labedoyere, to 
the following purport: “‘ This day, 21st year of 
the reign of Louis XVIII., this cane came into 
the hands of M. Lepage, armorer of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon. Though twice removed from 
France he will reappear in the person of his rep- 
resentative. ‘The blood of Labedoyere cries tor 
vengeance !"” 
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2>* Terms of the Frac or our Unton, $2,00 per an- 
hum, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. Sec imprint on last page. 


Easty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for *‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 


to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 
Ws. H.—Respectfully declined. Southey advised yours 


authors to write a great deal, but to publish very little. 

Gustpu.—We know nothing of the question you state, 
and have no means of ascertaining the facts. Perhaps 
@ query in the “ Transcript * would elicit the truth. 

Qusrist.—The “ Maiden ” was a Scottish instrument for 
decapitation, something like the guillotine, and in- 
vented by the Barl of Morton, who perished by it. 

R. C., Canton, Mass.—Wordsworth died 1850; Coleridge, 
1834; Southey, 1843; Shelley was drowned in the Gulf 
of Lerici in 823; James Montgomery in 1854, and 
Bowles in 1850. 

C. R.—The bag-pipes are a common instrument of music 
in the north of Italy. 

M. R. C.—The novel called ‘The Vampire,” on which 
the play is founded, was falsely attributed to Lord By- 
ron M Polidori, the real author. 

R. L.—The National Gazette, of Philadelphia, was found- 
ed by W. H. Fry, who died in 1856. 

Serczant 8.—Sir Gordon Drummond commanded the 
British troops at the battle of Niagara. He died in 
London, Oct. 12, 1854. 

Maria G., Medford.—Read “ Valerius, a Roman story,” 
by Lockhart—it will give you a good idea of the suffer- 
ings and trials of the early Christians. 

R. R.—“*Viscount de Launay’ was the nom de plume 
assumed by Madame de Girardin and attached to hoz 
articles in her husband's journal, La Presse. De Girar- 
din has sold out his share in La Presse. 

Constant Reapgr.—The salary of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England is £10,000 a year. 

InquinER.—The area of France is 203,736 square miles, 
with a population of 35,781,628: the area of Austria. 
255,226 square miles; population, 36,514,466: area of 
Russia, 2,120,397 square miles; population, 60,362,316. 

Ctvis.—In England, there are some officers, as the Master 
of the Rolls, some municipal authorities, ete., who are 
justices of the peace by prescription, in virtue of their 
Office; but in general, the appointment is by commis- 
sion. 

Porm.—The origin of language is involved in deep ob- 
scurity, and the mystery has baffled the most profound 
epraite and the deepest thinkers that the world 

produced. 

E. B.—In 1824 upon every single newspaper in England, 
there was a stamp which cost fourpence (eight cents), 
and a duty of three shillings and sixpenee (84 cents) on 
every advertisement. 

Mrs. M.8., New York.—Robert Bloomfield, the rural 
poet, died in 1828, aged 57. 

PutLo.—Byron was buried in Hucknall Church, not far 
trom Newstead Abbey. 

Artist.—Sir Thomas Lawrence succeeded West as presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

M. D., Winchester.—* The Adventures rel. " 1 ede 
in 1824. It is by James Morier. He died in 1848. 

C. C., Wrentham, Mass.—Moore received 15,000 pounds 
sterling for his ‘* Irish Melodies.’ 

Svupurvan, Milford —Byron left Genoa in 1823, and died 
at Missolonghi, in Greece, April 19th of the following 
year. 
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THE AMERICAN FISHERIES, 

Coeval with the history of North America is 
the story of her fisheries, and a most important 
influence have they exercised in determining that 
history. The discovery of this inent was 
scarcely announced to Europe, when the waters 
of our northern coast were thronged by vessels 
from France, England and Spain, in pursuit of 
the fish whose abundance and excellent quality 
were the most attractive portion of the early dis- 
coverers’ theme. The French frequented the 
waters of Newfoundland to prosecute the cod 
fishery as early as the year 1500; and in 1517, 
there were fifty ships engaged therein, the greater 
part of which were French. In 1577, there were 
one hundred and fifty French vessels on these 
fishing grounds. The English were not much 
behind the French, and in 1600 there were two 
hundred English ships thus engaged, employing 
ten thousand men and boys. In fact, it was these 
important fisheries that drew the attention of 
Europe to the newly-discovered shores of North 
America, and induced settlements and colonies. 

The Pilgrims were aware of these great ad- 
vantages, and the prosecution of the fisheries was 
a leading part of their plan in emigrating from 
Holland and England to this country. As early 
as 1639, Massachusetts passed laws exempting 
vessels and other property employed in the fish- 
eries from taxes, the fish from duties, and the 
men engaged in the business, from military duty. 
In 1731, these fisheries employed nearly six 
thousand men from Massachusetts. The strong 
citadel of Lewisburg, built by the French on the 
island of Cape Breton to afford protection to 





| their fisheries, was besieged by a powerful Brit- 


which once she had not dreamed, and she would | 
not sit idly down, contented to pass a life of ease | 
without one effort to do good to those around | 
her ; so for a year, she applied herself constantly | 
to study, reviewing and perfecting herself in the | the most important event of the war of 1744, 
various branches necessary for a thorough edu- | 


greatly incret’se her happiness, she opened and | 


ish force and captured, after holding out for 
forty-nine days. This stronghold was so formid- 
able, that it was called ‘“‘the Dunkirk of Amer- 
ica,” and its capture was regarded in Europe as 


overbalancing all the conquests of France in 
Europe. This victory was achieved by colonial 
troops alone, and these were fishermen led on by 
William Pepperell of Kittery, Maine, the son of 
a fisherman of the Isle of Shoals. The fishermen 
of Plymouth, Marblehead and Gloucester con- 


stituted an important part of this expedition. 


Before the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, Lord North tried to cripple the New Eng- 
land colonies by prohibiting them from engaging 
in the Newfoundland fisheries ; and this doubt- 
less tended much to exasperate the feelings of 
the colonists, and arouse that spirit of patriotic 
resistance which resulted in our national inde- 


| Adams was then the champion, and he fought as 


| European diplomacy, as ever did soldier upon 
| the field. After the second war with Great Brit- 
| ain, this right was again vindicated and secured 








pendence. The first act of the Provincial Con- | 


gress, in reference to the fisheries, was to give a 
bounty of five cents per quintal on cod fish, 
thereby showing the public estimate of the im- 
portance of this pursuit to the strength and 
growth of the new confederacy of States. In 
fact, this system of bounties for the cod fishery 
has been practised by the English government 
trom the earliest times, by the French govern- 
ment, and by our own. The wisdom of this 
policy is apparent when we consider that both 
French and English navigation have been built 
up almost entirely by the fisheries, and that the 
best part of the men in the navies and commer- 
cial marine of both countries have been reared in 
nautical life by these vast nurseries of seamen 
The same is true of our oWn country. 

The right to these fisheries has ever been re- 
garded by the public men of the United States as 
one ever to be preserved and defended. This 
right was acknowledged by Great Britain in the 





treaty of peace and commerce of 1783. John 


hard a battle for this right in the contests of 


by John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay in the 
negotiation of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814. 

As a means of building up our vast commer- 
cial marine, and our gallant and powerful navy, 
the fisheries have ever been considered invalu- 
able. President Jefferson, in his message to 
Congress in 1802, laid down our national policy 
in memorable words, and thus far that policy 
has never been departed from. He said that the 
“fostering our fisheries as the nurseries of our 
navy, and for the nurture of man,” should ever 
be regarded as among “the landmarks” for 
the guidance of government in all its pro- 
ceedings. 

It is estimated that all the fisheries of the 
United States, including the foreign whale fish- 
ery, employ about 40,000 men and $18,000,000 
of capital, and produce about $14,000,000, an- 
nually, in fish, oil, sperm, ete. The cod fishery 
is fostered now, as ever, by a government bounty 
amounting to about three dollars and a half per 
ton upon the vessels employed therein. With 
this bounty the fishermen realize, under the most 
favorable circumstances, but about one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars per man for their sea- 
son’s work, notwithstanding the perils and hard- 
ships they have to undergo. Hence it appears 
that the bounty is necessary for the enco' 
ment of this all-important national pursuit. The 
cod-fishery is mostly carried on from the New 
England States, and one year with another these 
States have about ninety thousand tons of ship- 
ping engaged therein, employing some fifteen 
thousand men and boys, and producing some 
two hundred thousand quintals of cured fish for 
exportation, valued at $600,000. ‘The mackerel 
fishery is also quite extensive. This is mainly 
confined to New England, and does not enjoy 
the government bounty. It employs about one 
thousand vessels, averaging 60 tons each, and 
ten thousand men. Gloucester, Mass., is the 
great mackerel market of the country. 








CUPLD’S INSPECTION, 
The Rev. Joseph Shooter, who resided for a 
long time among the Kaffirs of Natal, states that 
when admiration is first excited in the heart of 
the warrior, he has not seldom to combat the 
scornful criticisms of his lady-love: He must 
go to the river, bathe and oil himself, and appear 
before her with shield and spear. Then, sitting 
down, he awaits inspection. She, not deigning 
to address him, tells her brother to bid him rise ; 
pleased with the front view, she orders him to 
turn round ; satisfied so far, she insists that he 
shall run and walk to prove that his limbs are 
sound. Butall girls are not beautiful enough, 
or sufficiently petted, to enjoy these privileges, 
and these humbler maidens, if they object to an 
eligible bargain, ate -whipped for their conta. 
macy. When married, they have to suffer the 
jealousy of their colleagues and rivals, the elder 
wives having been known to hang or flog to 
death a younger one.” 
thes iesaalalp oe eben 
A queer LetrerR.—Sol Smith, the veteran 
manager and actor, once received a letter from 
a young lady, couched in the following terms: 
“There are but two alternatives for me—the stage 
orthe mad-house. Ah, call it folly, infatuation, 
or what you will—it is decreed ; an actress I will 
be, or the precincts of a lunatic asylum will be 
my cloister. You might even now avail yourself 
of my valuable services and gratify my ardent 
wishes, by paying my landlady the small sum of 
eighty-five dollars. O, thou most glorious shades 
of ‘Thespis’ and Melpomene! I invoke thy aid! 
Is it possible that I am not worth eighty-five 
dollars! Did ever genius like mine languish in 
obscurity for so small a sum ?” 


RaTHER ROMANTIC.—The mystery as regards 
the husband of Madame de Wilhorst becoming a 
millionaire has been explained by the foreign 
correspondence of a contemporary journal. He 
states that last season the gambling banks at 
Baden-Baden were broke by a Russian count, 
who won over a million of dollars! and that the 
lucky individual was Count de Wilhorst, hus- 
band of the American cantatrice. The story has 
an air of romance about it. 
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A Dentav.—Prince Sulkowsky definitely de- 
nies the report of his intended marriage with 
Lola Montez. He says he is living upon his 
farm on the Black River, near Lowville, with his 
accomplished wife and interesting little family, 
husbanding his ample fortune and occasionally 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase, and with no 
disposition to abandou his family and his 
pursuits. 

—_——-- «+—-0oe > el 

A MARRYING Man.—In Glasgow, Scotland, 
there is at present an aged man, named John 
Rae, a private watchman, who has been the 
father of the rather extraordinary number of 
thirty children. He is sixty-eight years of age, 
has been twice married, and after being seventeen 
years a widower, thinks some of marrying again. 


+ moe —, 

A Wrerten or a Hosnaxp.—“ Mr. Brown, 
why do you wear that bad hat!” 
my dear sir, Mrs. Brown says she Will not 


ge out of the house with me until I get & new 
one.” 


“ Because, 


*‘so- + 

Wuat Laxp witt po.—Every are of good 
land is capable of supporting & family of five 
persons ; but then it must be cultivated like a 
garden, and liberally fed itself, to feed #0 many 
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Tar Cost o- Travewise.— American 
travellers expend in Europe @n milhons of dol 
lars annually. We should like to s¢¢ 4" estimate 
of the money spent in traveling st home 
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Batiou's Pictortat.—Any peteon who is 
already a subscriber to 7 Flag of our Union 
can have Ballou's Pictoriaior a year by enclosing 
us $2 





thought 


boys.” 


“Yea, 


money ! 


thousand 


season. 


dretectly. 


We enough 


ther cannot shine 
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PATERNAL ADVICE. 


They tell a very good story at the «. 
@rich merchant of Marseilles and a + 
young man, a clerk of his, who ha 
fallen in love with the old man’s da: 
without any chance of winning b 


The old gentleman potic 


was growing pale and thin, and bega 
tion him as to the reason 

“It is some love affair, I fancy.” 

“IT give you my word, sir!” 

“Tat, tut!” said the old man. “1 
eye in my head—I can see through a 
as far as any other man, Besides, you, 
betray you, my boy 


Well, well—bo, ; 


“ What, sir! exclaimed the agit: 
“do you know—" 

“Do I know? why, it’s the old stor 
the fairest of the fair, ete., ote. anu 
afraid to ask her hand in marriage.” 

“T dare not, sir.” 


1 understand—rich father- 


Lacifer, and all that sort of thing. 1 
wide awake—eh* You know what to 
haps I'll help you, for I can’t afford & 
services—and you're pining to a sha: 
take money ; but as far as a couple o 
goes, my boy, I'm your man!” And! 
the young fellow on the back in a ve: 
aging manner, “I tell you,” he 
Was as poor as a church mouse myse | 
began life.” : 

“ Tthank you, sir—but your kindnes: 
away. She | love is far above me.” 

“IT dare say; but in my time, you 
were not cast down for a trifle. In 
when there was a crusty old fellow in 
we summoned him to surrender. If 1 
stinate, we ran away with the girl—a « 
four, and no stopping-place short of JI. 

For many days, the same conver: 
renowed under different forms, The y: 
could not make up his mind to speak « 
employer was a terrible old fellow, 
Lucifer, and thought his daughter a 
anemperor. To declare himself, wo: 
be kicked out of the doors incontine: 
the advice to carry off the young lady, 
in day by day, began to produce an et 
young quill-driver'’s mind. 
“Sir,” said he to his patron, one fine 
can't hold out any longer; I've a grea, 
follow your advice.” 
“ Bravo! Spoken like a lad of spirit 
another clerk to do your work, and 
make your honeymoon as long as you ! 
dear fellow, I'm rejoiced to see you act 
man. You marry the girl, and her ol 
a father will come round fast enoug! 
rant you. I wish you all the happin 
world. But, by the way, how are y 


An elopement is an expensi 


“Thave saved up a little something 
“ Pooh, 


pinch on a j y- Here, my boy 


pooh | what are your saving 


i you're heartily w 


them. Have you engaged a carriage ' 
“T thought of mking the railroad.” 
“Pshaw! you'll spoil everything. 
surd it would be to use a public 
with a thousand eyes on you. You'l 
pany enough for each other. You »! 
my carryall.”” 

“A thousand thanks, sir.”” 

So the clerk took his master’s carria; 
and danghter. When the old man { 
who was the bride, of course he sto 
raved and used bad language, as old 
are apt todo in a passion ; but as it w. 
own doings, he finally “came round,’ 
son-in-law is now @ partner in the hous 
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AMERICA AGAINST THE FIFE. 
It would really seem as if the Unii 
were destined to supply Europe with 
Besides the successes of American pr 
we have noted from time to time, we h» 
cord the success of a New York lady, 
Guerrabella, who delighted the bur, 
Ghent, lately, by her singing at a gran 
there. The grand ecavatine from Kose 
iramide and Verdi's Trovatore were fo. 
the enthusiastic applause of the large 
A critic in La France Musicale styles 
Guerrabella’s voice a “ superb sopran. 
lady, who has rejected several proffere 
ments from Italian impresaru, will apy. 
Grand Opera in Paris before the clo» 
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Trovuntes or Wrvtrock.—An Ee 
itor says that a man got himself into | 
marrying two wives. A Western edit. 
by assuring his coutemporary that a ge 
pen in that section have done the eam» 
parrying one. A Northern editor re’ 
quite a numberof bis acquaintances f 
, by barely promising to me 
out going any further 


Tux Use or Trounte.—Many of 
est virtues are like stare—there must be 


Without suffer 


cold be no fortitude, no patience, m 


pea, DO rymmpathy. To enjoy life, yx 
be alittle miserable vecasionaily, ‘Tre 
cayenne, is Hot very agreeable in itself 


great west Wo other things 


Poorocmarny —It is wonderfal wi 
js apsble of producing 
Dedaration of lodependence, contain 
let, not larger than the head of a p 
whe viewed through s microscope, ma 


We have 
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Maruiaon in Inptasa—A cue 
teenfecided in Indianopolia, by which 
dardthat in Indiana the mere egre 

aie eufficient w make a marrin 
The den knot is easily ted out tere 


S etteatiindl 


Saexivo Deronurtt —There @ 
isthislty with one leg eo mach she 
Ge otlt, that when be guee sp 0 bed 
caged take out every other ryan 





ty of peace and commerce of 1783. John 
ams was then the champion, and he fought as 
1a battle for this right in the contests of 
opean diplomacy, as ever did soldier upon 
ield. After the second war with Great Brit- 
this right was again vindicated and secured 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay in the 
tiation of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814. 
.8 a means of building up our vast commer- 
marine, and our gallant and powerful navy, 
fisheries have ever been considered invalu- 
President Jefferson, in his message to 
igress in 1802, laid down our national policy 
memorable words, and thus far that policy 
never been departed from. He said that the 
sstering our fisheries as the nurseries of our 
y, and for the nurture of man,” should ever 
regarded as among “the landmarks” for 
guidance of government in all its pro- 
dings. 
it is estimated that all the fisheries of the 
ited States, including the foreign whale fish- 
, employ about 40,000 men and $18,000,000 
capital, and produce about $14,000,000, an- 
illy, in fish, oil, sperm, ete. The cod fishery 
ostered now, as ever, by a government bounty 
ounting to about three dollars and a half per 
1 upon the vessels employed therein. With 
3 bounty the fishermen realize, under the most 
orable circumstances, but about one hundred 
1 seventy-five dollars per man for their sea- 
a’s work, notwithstanding the perils and hard- 
.ps they have to undergo. Hence it appears 
it the bounty is necessary for the encourage- 
nt of this all-important national pursuit. The 
\-fishery is mostly carried on from the New 
igland States, and one year with another these 
ites have about ninety thousand tons of ship- 
ig engaged therein, employing some fifteen 
yusand men and boys, and producing some 
o hundred thousand quintals of cured fish for 
portation, valued at $600,000. The mackerel 
iery is also quite extensive. This is mainly 
afined to New England, and does not enjoy 
» government bounty. It employs about one 
susand vessels, averaging 60 tons each, and 
. thousand men. Gloucester, Mass., is the 
at mackerel market of the country. 


CUPID’S INSPECTION, 

The Rev. Joseph Shooter, who resided for a 

' 1g time among the Kaffirs of Natal, states that 
‘shen admiration is first excited in the heart of 
e warrior, he has not seldom to combat the 
ornful criticisms of his lady-love: He must 
to the river, bathe and oil himself, and appear 
fore her with shield and spear. Then, sitting 
wn, he awaits inspection. She, not deigning 
address him, tells her brother to bid him rise ; 
sased with the front view, she orders him to 
in round ; satisfied so far, she insists that he 
ull ran and walk to prove that his limbs are 
sand. Butall girls are not beautiful enough, 
sufficiently petted, to enjoy these privileges, 

d these humbler maidens, if they object to an 
gible bargain, ate -whipped for their contu- 





uicy. When married, they have to suffer the = 


alousy of their colleagues and rivals, the elder 
ves having been known to hang or flog to 
ath a younger one.” 
op 
A queer Letrer.—Sol Smith, the veteran 
anager and actor, once received a letter from 
oung lady, couched in the following terms: 
chere are but two alternatives for me—the stage 
he mad-house. Ah, call it folly, infatuation, 
what you will—it is decreed ; an actress I will 
or the precincts of a lunatic asylum will be 
y cloister. You might even now avail yourself 
iny valuable services and gratify my ardent 
hes, by paying my landlady the small sum of 
ity-five dollars. O, thou most glorious shades 
‘Thespis’ and Melpomene! I invoke thy aid! 
it possible that I am not worth eighty-five 
lars! Did ever genius like mine languish in 
security for so small a sum ?” 
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RATHER ROMANTIC.—The mystery as regards 
husband of Madame de Wilhorst becoming a 

‘lionaire has been explained by the foreign 
respondence of a contemporary journal. He 
tes that last season the gambling banks at 
den-Baden were broke by a Russian count, 
» won over a million of dollars! and that the 
ky individual was Count de Wilhorst, hus- 
id of the American cantatrice. The story has 
air of romance about it. 


——— ———--<3 ep 


\ Dentau.—Prince Sulkowsky definitely de- 
s the report of his intended marriage with 
a Montez. He says he is living upon his 
a on the Black River, near Lowville, with his 
mmplished wife and interesting little family, 
vanding his ample fortune and occasionally 
‘ying the pleasures of the chase, and with no 
position to abandou his family and_ his 
suits. 
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\ MarryING Man.—In Glasgow, Scotland, 
re is at present an aged man, named John 
‘, & private watchman, who has been the 
ver of the rather extraordinary number of 
ty children. He is sixty-eight years of age, 
been twice married, and after being seventeen 
rs a widower, thinks some of marrying again. 
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\ Wrercn or a Huspanp.—‘ Mr. Brown, 
y do you wear that bad hat?” “Because, 
dear sir, Mrs. Brown says she will not 
yut of the house with me until I get a new 


—-——— + 


Vuat Lanp witt po.—Every acre of good 
iis capable of supporting a family of five 
ons; but then it must be cultivated like a 
ien, and liberally fed itself, to feed So many. 
sem "—S 
Cas Cost or Traventrne. — American 
ellers expend in Europe ten millions of dol- 
annually. We should like to see 4n estimate 
he money spent in travelling at home. 


sb oa + 
‘aLLou’s Pictorrat.—Any person who is 
ady a subscriber to The Flag of our Union 
have Ballou’s Pictoriqlfor a yeat by enclosing 
$2. 
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PATERNAL ADVICE. 


They tell a very good story at the expense of 


a rich merchant of Marseilles and a very clever 
young man, a clerk of his, who had secretly 
fallen in love with the old man’s daughter, but 
without any chance of winning her, as he 
thought. The old gentleman noticed that he 
was growing pale and thin, and began to ques- 
tion him as to the reason. 

“Tt is some love affair, I fancy.” 

“IT give you my word, sir!” 

“ Tut, tut!” said the old man. “I have an 
eye in my head—I can see through a mill-stone 
as far as any other man. Besides, your blushes 
betray you, my boy. Well, well—boys will be 
boys.” 

“What, sir!” exclaimed the agitated clerk ; 
“do you know—” 

“Do I know? why, it’s the old story. She is 
the fairest of the fair, etc., etc., and you are 
afraid to ask her hand in marriage.” 

“T dare not, sir.” 

“Yes, I understand—rich father—proud as 
Lucifer, and all that sort of thing. But you’re 
wide awake—eh* You know what to do. Per- 
haps I'll help you, for I can’t afford to lose your 
services—and you’re pining to a shadow. It’ll 
take money ; but as far as a couple of thousand 
goes, my boy, I’m your man!”’ And he slapped 
the young fellow on the back in a very encour- 
aging manner. “I tell you,” he added, “I 
was as poor as @ church mouse myself when I 
began life.” 

“ T thank you, sir—but your kindness is thrown 
away. She I love is far above me.” 

“T dare say; but in my time, young fellows 
were not cast down for a trifle. In my day, 
when there was a crusty old fellow in the way, 
we summoned him to surrender. If he was ob- 
stinate, we ran away with the girl—a coach-and- 
four, and no stopping-place short of Hymen.” 

For many days, the same conversation was 
renewed under different forms. The young man 
could not make up his mind to speak out, for his 
employer was a terrible old fellow, proud as 
Lucifer, and thought his daughter a match for 
anemperor. To declare himself, would be to 
be kicked out of the doors incontinently. But 
the advice to carry off the young lady, persisted 
in day by day, began to produce an effect on the 
young quill-driver’s mind. 

“Sir,” said he to his patron, one fine day, “I 
can’t hold out any longer; I’ve a great mind to 
follow your advice.” 

“ Bravo! Spoken like alad of spirit. I’ll get 
another clerk to do your work, and you may 
make your honeymoon as long as you like. My 
dear fellow, I’m rejoiced to see you acting like a 
man. You marry the girl, and her old booby of 
a father will come round fast enough, I’ll war- 
rant you. I wish you all the happiness in the 
world. But, by the way, how are you off for 
money? An elopement is an expensive affair.” 

“T have saved up a little something, sir.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! what are your savings ? a mere 
pinch on a journey. Here, my boy—here’s a 
thousand crowni you’re heartily welcome to 
them. Have you engaged a carriage ?” 

“T thought of taking the railroad.” 

“Pshaw! you'll spoil everything. How ab- 
surd it would be to use a public conveyance 
with a thousand eyes on you. You'll be com- 
pany enough for each other. You shall have 
my carryall.” . 

‘(A thousand thanks, sir.’’ 

So the clerk took his master’s carriage, money 
and daughter. When the old man found out 
who was the bride, of course he stormed and 
raved and used bad language, as old gentlemen 
are apt todo in a passion ; but as it was all his 
own doings, he finally “came round,” and his 
son-in-law is now a partner in the house. 
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AMERICA AGAINST THE FIELD. 

It would really seem as if the United States 
were destined to supply Europe with vocalists. 
Besides the successes of American prime donne 
we have noted from time to time, we have te re- 
cord the success of a New York lady, Madame 
Guerrabeila, who delighted the burghers of 
Ghent, lately, by her singing at a grand concert 
there. The grand cavatine from Rossini’s Sem- 
iramide and Verdi’s Trovatore were followed by 
the enthusiastic applause of the large auditory. 
A critic in La France Musicale styles Madame 
Guerrabella’s voice a “superb soprano.” This 
lady, who has rejected several proffered engage- 
ments from Italian inpresaru, will appear at the 
Grand Opera in Paris before the close of the 
season. 
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TrousLes oF WepLock.—An Eastern ed- 
itor says that a man got himself into trouble by 
marrying two wives. A Western editor replies 
by assuring his contemporary that a good many 
men in that section have done the same thing by 
marrying one. A Northern editor retorts that 
quite a number of his acquaintances found trou- 
ble enough, by barely promising to marry, with- 
out going any further. 


Tue Use or Trousite.—Many of the bright- 
est virtues are like stars—there must be night, or 
they cannot shine. Without suffering, there 
could be no fortitude, no patience, no compas- 
sion, no sympathy. To enjoy life, you should 
be a little miserable occasionally. Trouble, like 
cayenne, is not very agreeable in itself, but gives 
great zest to other things. 
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PaoroGrapay.—lIt is wonderfal what this art 
is capable of producing. We have seen the 
Declaration of Independence, containing 7800 
letters, not larger than the head of a pin, which, 
when viewed through a microscope, may be read 
distinctly. 
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Mirriace 1x Inprana.—A case has just 
pbeendecided in Indianopolis, by which it is de- 
clared that in Indiana the mere agreement of 
partie is sufficient to make a marriage valid. 
The dken knot is easily tied out there. 
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SsoKinc Derormity.—There is a fellow 
inthisdty with one leg so much shorter than 
the othe, that when he goes up & ladder, he is 
obliged take out every other round. 







} brain. 


.toplay a joke upon him, but the husband was 








“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. e=S> 


Most of us remember Mdlle. Fanny Elisler, 
who set the fashion, now so common, of quitting 
Her chor- 
eographic career was not long, but it was ex- 
Her beauty, her grace, her 
elegance, the marked individuality of her danc- 
ing, her wonderful talents as a mime, her charm- 
ing, sprightly, expressive face, made her uni- 
versally popular. It was late in 1834 that Fanny 
Elssler made her appearance in Paris, and the 
history of her engagement is a rather curious bit 
Fanny, with her sister The- 
rese, was playing at London when her fame 


European for American boards. 


tremely brilliant. 


of stage history. 


reached France, and the manager of the Grand 
Opera posted over to see on what foundation the 
rumors were raised. He came, saw, and was 
conquered. 


anxious for an engagement at Paris. Médlle. 


Therese was afraid of that city, and these inde- 
cisions rendered the mavager’s negotiations a 


very delicate affair. While they were vacil- 
lating between a small salary, very irregularly 
paid, at London, and eight thousand dollars and 
punctuality in Paris, he gave them a grand ban- 
quet at the Clarendon Hotel, and served them 
up with a dessert, a silver dish, containing forty 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewels and diamonds, 
which was handed round to the guests as if it 
contained so many peanuts. The sisters selected 
each one of the most modest trinkets in the dish 
—though these bagatelles were worth two thous- 


and dollars apiece—and to the gratification of 


the manager, signed an engagement after Mdlle. 
Therese’s fears had been satisfied by the inser- 
tion of a provision that the engagement of three 


years might be ended at will at the expiration of 


the first fifteen months. Malle. Therese did not 
come to America with her sister, and we are in- 
formed that we lost a great deal by her absence, 
as Mdlle. Fanny was never so brilliant as when 
her sister was at her side! The two different 
talents completed each other, and made a harmo- 
nious group of exquisite perfection. 
these eminent dancers have retired from the 
stage, the possessors of large fortunes. Malle. 
Therese has been the wife (by a “ morganatic 
marriage ”’) of the Prince Royal of Prussia, and 
Malle. Fanny Ellsler married a wealthy physi- 
cian of Hamburg. 
A MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY. 

A very worthy citizen of Cincinnati, who 
works hard for his money, recently received be- 
tween twenty and thirty dollars for wages, and 
safely deposited it in his wallet, which was as 
snugly transferred to his pantaloons pocket. On 
his way home at night, he stopped in at one or 
two places, and finally reached his domicile 
about ten o’clock. Having no occasion to use his 
wallet, he went to bed with the confident assur- 
ance that his money was all safe. In the morn- 


ing he hastened to his work, but in the course of 


the forenoon discovered that his money and 
pocket book were missing. Of course, visions of 
burglars and pickpockets ran rapidly through his 
He must have lost itthe evering previ- 
ous in some of the places where he stopped, 
or his room was entered during the night by 
burglars. He rushed to the police and invoked 
their aid to discover the villaims ; he called at the 
baker’s, and the grocer’s, and the lager beer sa- 
loon, where he had been the night before, but 
could gain no information of the missing cur- 
rency. The loss fairly made him sick, and work 
he could not; so he wended his way home, to 
seek for consolation in telling his misfortunes to 
his wife. But instead of meeting with sym- 
pathy, she only indulged in a hearty laugh ; and 
after tantalizing him as long as it was prudent, 
she surprised him by handing over his wallet 
with the contents all safe! She had robbed him 
herself! Rising before her liege lord in the 
morning, she had carefully removed the deposits 


too much excited to discover where the laugh 
came in, and so he informed her most em- 
phatically. 

(a ee 

Curran on Byron.—When Lord Byron 
rose into fame, Curran constantly objected to his 
talking of himself as the great drawback on his 
poetry. ‘Any subject but the eternal one of 
self. Iam weary of knowing once a month the 
state of any man’s hopes or fears, rights or 
wrongs. I should as scon read a register of the 
weather, the barometer up so many inches to- 
day, and down so many inches to-morrow. I 
feel skepticism all over me at the sight of ago- 
nies on paper—things that come as regular and 
notorious as the full of the moon. The truth is, 
his lordship weeps for the press, and wipes his 
eyes with the public.” 

—_—_ —_ + oom o——_—___— 

Very Porrticat.—The Schenectady Star 
says that “the ice is thick over Erie’s bosom, 
and her waters throb no more” Some people 
never can say anything in the common way. 
They always speak of the sun as the “effulgent 
orb of day,” and of the moon as the “silver 
shield of eve.”” This is the high-heeled boot 
and gold-pen style. 


—- 








Gov. Banks's InavuGuURATION MARCH AND 
Quickstrer.—This brilliant composition, as per- 
formed by the Brigade Band, has been published 
in handsome style by Russell & Richardson, 291 
Washington Street, with a lithographic likeness 
of the governor on the title-page. 
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ProressionaL Entuvusiasm.—A young phy- 
sician, descanting upon the loveliness of a female, 
perorated with: ‘ Wouldn’t she make a mag- 
nificent subject? How I would like to dissect 
her!”’ 
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Pernars so.— Little boy, can I go through 
this gate to the river?” politely inquired a fash- 
ionably dressed lady. “ P’r’aps so ; a load of hay 


went through this morning,” was the horrid reply. 


-_——————_- oon?" 
PersonaL AttTention.—He that would be 
sure to have his business well done, must either 

do it himself, or see to the doing of it. 





ARKANsas.—They have no banks in Arkan- 
sas—the only currency being hard money. 


Mdlle. Fanny Ellsler was very 


Both of 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 










































able to sustain themselves until the spring. 


and his troops, entered our navy in 1811. 

The value of the buildings constructed in 
Chicago last year is $4,000,000. 

Miss Matilda Heron, the actress, has married 
Mr. Robert Stoepel, a professional musician. 

Fifty-one deer have been killed in Sandwich 
woods, bordering on Pocasset, this season. 

The star-fish at Providence, R. I., have de- 
stroyed hundreds of dollars’ worth of oysters. 

The amount of fishing bounties paid in Glouce- 
ster, January 1, is $7000. 

Mr. Ten Broeck still thinks he can beat the 
English horses with Yankee nags. He's plucky. 

There is a mountain in Napa County, Califor- 
nia, which produces good flint glass. 

Mr. Longworth, the wine-grower of Cincinnati, 
celebrated his golden wedding on Christmas day. 

Mr.T.D.McGee, formerly an editor of this city, 
is now a member of the Canadian parliament. 

Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter” has been dram- 
atized by G. H. Andrews of the Boston Theatre. 

The Chinese mineys jn California are exceed- 
ingly unpopular witktehe American miners there. 

Policemen in New York must be 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, and under 45 years of age. 

The Russian governor of East Siberia has 
been laying out a commercial road to China. 

The millenarian existence of the Russian 
Empire will be celebrated in 1862. 

Two young men in Hawley, Mass., recently 
skated half a mile in one minute fifteen seconds. 

In Grand View, Missouri, a young gentleman 
of 18, lately married a young lady of 78. 

A fire at Marion, Alabama, a few days since, 
destroyed $50,000 worth of property. 

The Indians in Oregon are quiet, and no 
further trouble is expected from them. 

Our angry resolves should be written on sand, 
to be obliterated by the first wave. 

Of 5000 Christians imprisoned at Delhi, only 
five renounced their faith to save their lives. 

The Indians reckon time by snow, flowers, the 
flight of birds, and the sun’s motion. 





‘AL JOKING. 

Practical joking often leads to fatal conse- 
quences, or if not to fatal, yet to very serious 
results. We have known children rendered idi- 
otic by fictitious ghosts—young men terrified into 
chronic nervousness by a “scare” from some 
unthinking person. 
these practical jokes are the sufferers. A young 
man belonging in Grass Valley, California, was 
recently made the victim of a dangerous practi- 
cal joke. Himself and a cousin were on their 
way to Nevada with a team, when they heard of 
the robbery of a Jew pedler, on the day previous, 
of $380. On returning to Grass Valley in the 
evening, one thought he would test the courage 
of his companion, and proceeding ahead, he 
jump ont y the wayside, when 
the team came along, and climbing up the wag- 
on, with a counterfeit voice demanded the purse 
of his in or his life. #The latter had been 
thinkihg of robbery of he pedler as he rode 
along alone, and having a hatchet in the wagon, 
he no sooner heard the demand of a supposed 
robber, than he seized the weapon and buried it 
in his face, inflicting a most horrid wound ex- 
tending across the mouth, ‘The mistake then 
became known, and the poor fellow was taken to 
Grass Valley, where he is in a fair way of recov- 
ery, but marked and mutilated for life. 


Bonaparte Booys.—The latest extraordi- 
nary discovery auger is that of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s non-eXistence. Some manufacturer 
of startling paragraphs states that there is no 
such person—that the real Louis Napoleon died 
in a fit, in a drinking house in New York, some 
years since, anda Yankee named Bowen, who 
had been his companion in dissipation, assumed 
his name, sailed immediately for Europe, attend- 
ed Queen Hortense as her son, in her dying mo- 
ments, imposed himself upon the French people 
as a genuine Bonaparte, and has finally succeed- 
ed in reaching the imperial throne. ‘This story 
may make some fun if it reaches the Tuileries. 
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Hoarpinc Mowey.— Mr. Emery, a merchant 
in Albany, a few days since took a gold piece 
issued in 1799, from a man who stated that he 
received it the year it was issued, and had kept 
it by him at home ever since. At compound in- 
terest this ten dollar gold piece, invested at a le- 
gal rate, would have brought nearly four hundred 
and fifty dollars, which sum was an entire loss to 
the holder. Such is the policy of hoarding 
money. 
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Fasn1on—lIs a deformed little monster, with 
achameleon skin, bestriding the shoulders of 
public opinion. Though weak in itself, like 
most other despots, it has gradually usurped a 
degree of power that is irresistible, and prevails 
in various forms over the whole habitable earth. 
It is the greatest tyrant in the world. 
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Tue cunpurtep Oxes.—An Indian messen- 
ger has brought word to Manistee, Michigan, 
that on “ Sleeping Bear,” a bleak promontory on 
Lake Michigan, the bodies of several wrecked 
sailors lie frozen stiff, and that the wolves are 
greedily devouring them. 


——___—_—- +e 





Navat AppRENTICES.—Captain Dupont, of 
the United States steam frigate Minnesota, re- 
ports unfavorably upon the employment of 
landsmen from large cities in ships of war, as 
| they prove vicious and worthless. 





| —@ 
New York Brayxpy.—A little boy, six years 


old, was recently killed in New York by drinking 
some brandy which his mother had left in a 
| pitcher upon her table. . 


—_———__ + ace o—____—__ 
Cuaitpisa Wit.—On a young child being 
; told that he must be broken of a bad habit, he 
| replied, “ Papa, I better be mended, hadn’t I?” 








Dr. Loring retires from the postmastership of 
Salem to enjoy his “Otium cum dig.”’ on his farm. | 
Com. Paulding, who lately captured Walker 


Occasionally the authors of 


The U. S. troops sent to Utah will be fully | 


































BALLOU’'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


“The Border League: or, The Camp, the Cabin and the 
Wilderness,” a thrilling romance of the West, by Mre. « 
F. Genay. 

‘* Midnight,” verses by Euizanetu Bovron. 

“The Prize Composition,” a story by Stsan Hotwes 
BLAtspet. 

* Lines to a Friend,’ by Brita Z%. Minter 

** Villa Rosa: or. The Lost Receipts,’ a tale by Bawa 
Frances Porter. 

“Do they call me Effy at Home!” lines by Err T 
Hyatr. 

~ Curious Facts in Natural History,’ by Dr.J.V.¢ 
Samira. 

“* Words,” stanzas by Grorcr H. Coomen. 

** Gossip with the Keader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A spirited engraving depicting the process of Cotton 
Picking on a plantation in Georgia. 

View of the entrance to the harbor of Rio de Janeiro 

A picture of the mode of gathering Turpentine in the 
Forests of North Carolina. 

A large whole picture, illustrating a Grand Mili- 
tary Procession in Titlis, Georgia. 

Representation of the Journey by Land of the French 
Ambassador to Siam. 


Also a view of the Journey by Water to the same court. 

Portrait of the principal Siamese Ambassador to the 
English Gourt. 

A large picture representing the well-known incident 
in English history, the Resignation by Kichard II. of his 
Crown; the subject taken from the fourth act of Shaks- 
peare’s play of Richard LI. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at six cents a copy. 

0G™ One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


The pope’s private income is said not to ex- 
ceed $5000. 

There is in Sweden a Ladies’ Bible Society 
which presents a copy of the Bible to every newly 
married couple. 

The State of Mecklenberg has again voted 
against the admission of Israelites to equal tran- 
chises with the general inhabitants. 


At Birmingham a,man was lately fined £20 
and costs for sending a cask of lucifer matches 
by rail without any notification of the hazardous 
character of the goods. 


The London Times says $350,000 have been 
expended in the etfort to Jaunch the Leviathan 
steamship, and nobody knows how much it will 
cost. Further attempts to launch her have 
proved abortive. 

A description of the kingdom of Bavaria on a 
large scale, written at the special command of 
King Maximilian the Second, by several of the 
first savants of the country, is shortly to appear 
in a series of volumes. 


A wealthy military officer recently presented a 
newsboy on the Great Western Railway, Lon- 
don, with £100. ‘This benign disposition was 
awakened in consequence of his exact resem- 
blance to a departed child. 


French papers state that the Archbishop of 
Paris is so devoted to the care of the poor, that 
he will not afford himself a new shirt, and his 
servant only succeeds in getting one for him by 
telling him it is for a poor man. 

M. Niepce has just communicated an interest- 
ing series of experiments to the French Acade- 
my of Sciences, proving the unsuspected fact 
that the rays of the sun, absorbed by certain sub- 
stances, are remitted in the dark with suflicient 
intensity to produce photographic impressions. 








Dewdrops of Ulisvom. 


No man can be sound in his faith, who is un- 
sound in his morals. 

He who will not reagon is a bigot; he who 
cannot is a fool; and he who dares not is a 
slave. 

Reckon upon benefits well placed, as treas- 
ure that is laid up; and account thyself the richer 
for that which thou givest a worthy person. 

Nothing casts a denser cloud over the mind 
than discontent, rendering it more occupied 
about the evil that disquiets it than the means of 
removing it. 

The slowest advances to greatness are the 
most secure Swift rises are often attended with 
precipitate falls; and what is soon got is gener- 
ally short in the possession. 

‘A weak mind sinks alike under prosperity and 
under adversity. A strong and deep mind has 
two highest tides—when the moon is at the fuil, 
and when there is no moon. 

‘The lowest people are generally the first to 
find fault with show or equipage ; especially that 
of a person lately emerged trom his obscurity. 
‘They never once consider that he is breaking the 
ice tor themselves. 

The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think than what to tuink—rather 
to improve our minds so as to make us think for 
ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 

To be swift to hear and slow to speak, is an 
evidence that a man loves truth, and opens his 
heart to receive it; but to be swift to speak and 
slow to hear, is an evidence that he loves his own 
opinion better than the truth. 

Man is born a hero, and it is only by darkness 
and storms that heroism gains its greatest and 
best development and illustration—then it kindles 
the black cloud into a blaze of glory, and the 
storm bears it more rapidly to its destiny. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Which is the oldest berry! The elder berry. 

A sheaf from the shock of an earthquake must 
be a rare curiosity. 

Why are printers liable to take cold? 
cause they always use damp sheets. 

An apparent Anomaly.— The Times says, 
“ Let us see how thetruth diesin regard to facts.”’ 

Red paint, which is a great improvement in 
the looks of old houses, is an injury to the cheeks 
of young ladies. 

What is the difference between the pope’s bar- 
ber and an insane circus rider‘ One is a shav- 
ing Roman, and the other is a raving showman. 

A clever female French writer says, women 
should not sit beside the man they wish to con- 
quer, but opposite him. ‘“ Attack a heart by full 
tront, not by profile, ’ is her expression. 

An actor at one of our theatres was called out 
four times in one evening not long a,o—twice by 
a sheritf, once by atailor, and once by an irre 
sistible desire to imbibe. A promising genius 

“Daddy, I want to ask you a question.” 
“ Well, my son.” “ Why is neighbor Smith’s 
liquor shop like a counterfeit shilling ‘’” I can’t 
tell, my son.” “Because you can’t pass it,’ 
said the boy. 

A young man by the name of Johnson has 
been arrested in Albany, for perpetrating a new 
“dodge.” He fastened bristles on the tail of a 
rat, and then sold him for a squirrel. The pur 
chaser was a gentieman from Germany. 

Retorts are generally considered legitimate, 
even when most severe, yet we have heard of 
some that only the occasion could justify. A 
gentleman, questioned by a squinting man con 
cerning his broken leg, replied, “It is quite 
crooked—as you see.” 





Be- 
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Quill and Scissors. 


Fitty years ago Hayti was noted for its exten- 
sive plantations of sugar, cotlee and cotton, but 
they have now almost entirely disappeared, ex 
cept those of coffee, which are much reduced. At 
present the principal wealth of the island is de- 
rived from the forests which cover the greatest 
| part of the mountains—the timber consisting 


| chiefly of mahogany trees and the different kinds 
of dyewoods. 





The London Times gives a list of the prine:- 
pal suspensions announced in London since the 
beginning of October. The number is 55, and 
the liabilities are estimated at £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000. The liabilities of houses suspended 
in the provinces are computed at £35,000,000, 
ata very moderate circulation. This includes 
debts of five banks, amounting to £23,000,000. 
The total is £50,000,000. 


Recently, a child named Tomlinson, ot Green 
Lane, Sulcoats, N. Y., died after a lingering ill- 
ness. In May last the child passed a full grown 
mouse, minus its head. The mouse ran down 
the child's throat while playing ina field. After 
that time the child continued ailing until his 
death, the immediate cause of which was sup- 
posed to have been diarrhea. 

We learn from the Hartford Times that the 
Emperor of Russia has contracted with Col. 
Samuel Colt for a large amount of machinery 
for making arms, and a part of it has already 
been shipped. He has also employed Col. Coit 
to build for him two steam engines, suitable for 
driving this machinery. 

A young miss, about fourteen years of aye, 
while induiging in the sport of skating on the 
ice, at Manchester, N. H., recently broke through, 
and was only saved from drowning by her hoops 
making a ring around her on the ice. That's 
being hooped to some purpose. 

During the last year seventy-seven orphans 
have been received into Girard College, thirty- 
three have been bound out to learn trades, three 
died, and one was expelled for violation of rules, 
leaving in the college at the present time, 340. 

Advices from London state that many thou- 
sand Sepoys will be transported to the British 
West Indies, ten thousand of whom are destined 
for Demerara, where their labor will be directed 
to the culture of cotton, rice and tobacco 


A meeting has been called of the Counsellors 
at Law, resident in Bristol County, to be held at 
the Court House in Taunton, on the 9th day of 
March next, for the purpose of organizing a Law 
Library Association. 

Miller Dounty, of Illinois, who recently died, 
at the age of eighty-six, left directions that he 
should be salted down like » barrel of mackerel 
or a tieree of pork before being buried. He was 
pickled us per order. 


Thomas Emery, a well known merchant of 
Cincinnati,accidentally fell through the hatchway 
of a new building which he had just completed, 
into the cellar, a distance of sixty feet, and was 
almost instantly killed. 


Archdeacon Jetirys, a missionary in the Kast 
Indies, states that “for one really converted 
Christian, as a fruit of missionary labor, the 
drinking practices of the English have made fully 
one thousand drunkards in India,” 


The Artesian well now in progress at the pa- 

r mill of the Messrs. Dupot, at Louisville, 
‘y., has been bored to the depth of 1546 feet. 
The drill is through gray limestone of alternate 
hard and soft strata. 


Ninety-five persons died in Providence last 
year who were seventy years of age and upward. 
Patrick Donnelly, a native of Ireland, was the 
oldest, and hg attained to the great age of one 
hundred and three years, 


Mr. Holden, who was found shot dead in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in July last, had $29,000 in- 
surance on his lite, which the companies refuse 
to pay, alleging that he committed suicide for the 
benefit of his family ! 


The Marquis of Westminster is the riehest 
man in England. His wealth is estimated at 
£21,000,000 sterling, or $105,000,000, and his 
annual income at £700,000. 


Maine is a ship-building State. Her last year’s 
vessels had an aggregate tonnage of 110,933; in 
the entire Union the amount of tonnage was 
379,804. 


There are 80,000 school-houses, 500 acade- 
mies, 334 colleges, and 3800 churches in the 
United States. 


Miss White, the English girl imprisoned at 
Genoa, for aiding the liberal cause, has been 
liberated. 


One of the prisoners at Sing Sing died a few 
days since while undergoing a shower-bath 
punishment. 


R. S. Blennerhassett, Esy., an eminent lawyer, 
died at St. Louis on Christmas day. 


¢ . 
arr1ages 
. 

in thie city, by Kev. Mr. Edinunds, Mr. Lewis K Al- 
lard to Miss Adeline B. Wheeler. 

By Kev. Mr. Eddy. Mr. Samnel Rieker to Mixa Jose 
phine E. Mason. 

By Kev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas Brown to Mis« Mary 
Silva. 

By Rev. Mr. Clark. Mr. D. A. Alden to Miss Almira L 
Peavey 

By Rev Mr. Huntington, Mr. William Sturgis, Jr., of 
New York, to Miss Catharine G. Torrey 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Hiram H Atwood, of Brighton, 
to Mias Auna E. Howard. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. George L. Peery 
to Miss Josephine Lewis 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Gardiner H 
Hi}] to Mies Abby A. Page 

At Cambridge, by Kev Dr. Albro, Mr. Heary Meson, of 
Boston, to Mias Helen A. Palmer 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Edward A. Dexter, 
Eaq. to Mies 8. Ellen Vincent 

At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Mr Edward Wo Lyon 
to Miss Nancy J. Noyes 

At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Teblets, Mr. George H. Hii 
liard to Mise Mary F. Thomas 

At North Woburn, by Kev. Mr. Ames, Mr. Jonathan P 
Downing to Miss Louisa F. Fisk. 

At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Lacount, Mr. Thomas H 
Taylor to Miss Abby A. CofSn. 

At Townsend, by Rev. Mr. Mandell, Mr. Samuel Otls 
Marshall to Mies Uhariotte A. Seaver. 

At Springfield, by Kev. Dr. Ide, Mr. Kdwin RK. Colton 
to Mies Maria L. Parker. 











Deaths. 





In this city, Mr George J. Faulkner, 26; Mre. Kether 
K. Odin, wife of Rev. B. Dorr, D. D., of Puiladetphia 
Mies Fliza Goodwin, 69; Mixes Mary Alexander. %. Mr 
Galen B. McClain, 47, Capt. William J. Dorr; Mr. George 
L. Prick. 23; Misa Maria Marion Archibald. 9). Bérard 
C. Tirreil, Kaq.. 80; Mr Wiiliam Kari, 60 

At Cheisea, Mrs Sarah Thayer, 53 

At Koxbury, Mre. Abby K. Blanchard Dyer, 71, Mre 
Olive Haughton, #1 

At Watertown, Mr. John [athaway, 7) 

At Brighton, Mre. Martha Aon Keed. 22 

At Somerville, Widow Mary Moore, 70 

At Malden, Jonas K Richardeon, Baq.. 48 

At Waltham, Miss Nancy H. Maynard, &. 

At Milton. Miss Barbara Ano Whittaker, 37 

At Neponset. Mre Lucy M Spear 22 

At Lynn. Widow Sumn Ashton, 74 

At Baiem, Corporal Josiua Pitman, #), Mra Mary 
Wiider Foote. 47 

At Milby, Mr Jarvis & Malialiew. 25 

At Newbury, port, Dea Erra Laont, 7% 
Perley, 

At Amesbury Mills. Mre Abigail Whittier, mother 
John G. Whittier. the New Engiand poet, 74 

At Newbury. Mr Kichard Adame, (2 

At Wert Newbury. Mr Jotn Hogg, 79 

At Worcester, Mr. James Callender, of Cambriigeport 

At Lauenbarg. Mre Mary Billings, @ 

At New Kediord, Dr Wiliam © Whitridge 74 Mrs 
Harriet Kent, 50 

At East Graaville, Widow Elects Crockett, # 

At Duxbury, Caps James Winsor 

At Princeton, Mr William Everett, @ 


Widew Nanry 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HUUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE, 


| 


BY LBNA LYLE. 
Iam a housekeeper, experienced and old; 
(You must know I'm an elderly madam), 
And I think that my errors would do to be told, 
For you may be certain I’ve had ‘em. 


‘ 


I once had a party invited to dine, 
And as sure as I am a sinner, 
I meant that it all should go off very fine, 
And my guests should all say “twas the dinner. 


But after ** the dinner was put on the fire, 

I went up, myself in fine clothes to attire ; 

I forgot myself, talking to Ned from the window, 
And my chickens and beef got burnt to a cinder. 


My dinner was ruined, as sure as a gun! 
Potatoes and parsnips and all overdone; 

And the pastry I'd lavished so much care upon, 
Was hard as a brickbat, without making fun! 


But the guests were arriving, and now ‘twas too late 
To try the experiment over, 

So I had to resign my poor dinner to fate, 
And wished the guests all were at Dover. 


I thought my blancmange, and my jellies and cake, 
Without the burnt pastry a dessert would make; 
But gracious! my vinegar-cruet got broken, 

And jellies, and cake, and blancmange all lay soaking. | 


My husband got mad because dinner was late, 
And came out to increase my confusion ; 

He gazed in despair at the dinner’s fate, 
And poured out fine oaths in profusion. 


But I fixed up the dinner the best I was able, 
And my ravenous guests sat down to the table; 
It looked pretty well, they expected a treat, 

But I not a bit of the dinner could eat. 


I saw all their smiles, and each secret wink, 
And I said to myself, I suppose they think 
Their wives will do better, I hope they will, 
So they'd better go home and eat their fill. 


How glad I felt when they all had departed, 
But I was tired and so sick-hearted, 

I cried o'er the efforts I'd made in vain, 
But I ne'er gave a dinner party again. 





eel 
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FANNY CREIGHTON. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 








“O, Fanny, do, pray be serious,” entreated 
her mother. 

“Do you never mean to get any sense, you 
wild girl?” asked her father, with an admiring 
look which certainly did not increase the effect 
of his words. 

“Fanny is completely spoiled,” said her three 
old-maid aunts. 

“Fanny is the most bewitching girl I ever 
knew,” said her father’s brother, and he ought to 
have been a judge, having known enough. 

All the young gentlemen of Lenham (that was 
Fanny’s home, reader,) were continually sound- 
ing her praises. All the young ladies of Len- 
ham were as continually striving to find flgws in 
her disposition and character. 

Ido not know that it would enlighten you 
much, were I even to repeat all they said, for 
the one party were so hopelessly blinded, and 
the other so alarmingly quick-sighted, that be- 
tween them both it would have been hard to 
judge what Fanny Creighton really was. I will 
try to show you an impartial picture of her in 
the following sketch of her life. 

Fanny Creighton’s father was a mild, gentle- 
manly clerk in a government office in one of the 
principal Canadian cities. Everybody liked Mr. 
Creighton, for he possessed all the qualities that , 
ensure good will, without any of those which ex- 
cite rivalry. An amiable disposition, and many 
and varied accomplishments, endeared him to 
the home circle, while his punctuality, despatch 
and correctness caused him to be very highly 
thought of by his superiors in office. He was no 
politician, no public speaker, no schemer, and 
yet he held an excellent situation, and had held | 
it, through every change in principles and poli- | 
tics. He was beloved by numerous friends, he 
was idolized by his relations, and he was slowly 
and surely becoming a wealthy man. His wife 
was the youngest of a family of four sisters, 
without father or mother, and being the pet and 
the only one who bad married, both she and her 
husband were looked on as beings exalted above 
the ordinary rank of humans by the less fortu- 
nate sisters, who as years passed on, and they 
still remained in single blessedness, poured out 
their superabundant affections on their sister and 
brother-in-law, and their little daughter. There 
never had been, and probably never would be 
again such a child as little Fanny, and the three 
aunts determined that she should be brought up 
in a manner to reflect credit on them and their 
teaching. 

“ Brother Robert was a superior man, in fact 
he was the best of men, but then what did he 
know about bringing up a girl?” asked Miss | 
Mary, the eldest of her two sisters. 

** And Frances herself, dear creature that she 
was, she had never had the care of a child, and 
what could she possibly know about children? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing!” This was Aunt 
Kitty's opinion. 

Aunt Lizzie came next. “It was very plain | 
that unless they took the care of her education, | 
the little Fanny would be spoiled, completely | 
spoiled ; they must commence directly, and train , 
her up in the way she should go.” | 

Fanny's own father and mother had their | 
doubts about their ability to do by the child as | 
their good sense told them they ought to do, but 
they made resolutions, and—broke them. 

“We must not spoil her, Frances,” said the 
fond father, “we must be very careful not to 
spoil her.” | 

“O, to be sure not; but isn’t she a little cun- | 
ning thing, so full of fun and little tricks, and | 
such a will of her own?’ And so the two com- 
menced to carry out their plans by recounting all | 
the evidences the “ litue cunning thing” gave of | 
the “inborn evil.” And as the system of train- | 
ing, by aunts and all, consisted of indulging her | 
as much as possible, and blaming every one else 
for dvuing the same, it is not to be wondered at | 
that Miss Fanny at fifteen was about as self- 
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willed, fearless, unrestrained a young lady as | 


one could wish to meet. 


ties in her disposition which defied the effects of 
indulgence ; but to those who could not read her 
heart, it was a matter of surprise how Mrs. 
Creighton and her husband could listen unmoved 
to such speeches as she would make, such wild 


“ Fanny, pray do not sit so, it is not proper.” 


| Aunt Mary drew herself up, and sat in her chair 
Spoiled she was not, for there were those bean- | 


flights of imagination, such saucy wit, such dar- | 


ing avowals of opinion as young girls rarely 
make before their parents. It was this very con- 
fidence in them, that made her parents feel so 
easy ; they felt that in her perfect truth and 
openness was her safety, and they knew that 
time would cure her of her worst faults. 

A younger brother of her father, who came to 
reside in the family when she was ten years old, 
had done much to make Fanny Creighton the 
wild girl she was at fifteen; he loved her, but he 
wished brother Robert’s child had been a boy, 
and he strove to make her as fond of boyish 
pursuits as possible. 

The father was rather pleased than otherwise 
at the blooming health of his beautiful daughter, 
and felt little disposed to quarrel with his brother 
for giving her a distaste for the follies and friv- 
olities of city life. 

Her mother would have objected, had she not 
known the great love her brother-in-law felt for 
Fanny, and rested assured that he would lead 
her into no danger. 

But what words can paint the agonies of the 
three aunts, whose anticipations for the future of 
their pattern niece were thus rudely crushed ? 
How tell of their horror when they saw her throw 
away her knitting work, to practise with the 
foils—leave her music lesson to go on a fishing 
excursion—or discard her muslins and laces for 
a suit more fitted for the woods? And then the 
researches they made in her room during her 
absence ; what grievous lamentations they made 
over the incongruous adornments of that pretty 
chamber. 

Miss Molly, in diving into what she took for 
an album, got caught on one of Fanny’s choicest 
hooks, while her screams were echoed by Aunt 
Lizzie, whose hand had just come in contact 
with the cold barrel of a beautiful little fowling 
piece. 

Miss Kitty said nothing, but her look was aw- 
ful. On the toilet table before her lay collars 
and ribbons, mixed up with strips of leather, 
bits of brass buttons and bullets; scent bottles 
and sweet oil; pin cushions and pistol cases— 
heavens, it was awful! 

“ You are crazy, Frances, positively mad, to 
allow that girl to go with her uncle all over the 
country; he is ruining her, positively ruining 
her,” said Miss Molly to her sister, who could 
hardly smother her laughter at their consterna- 
tion. Before Mrs. Creighton could speak, Miss 
Lizzie began: 

“ Making her so rude and wild, she will never 
be fond of quiet amusements, nor accomplish- 
ments, nor—” 

“ All the beauties of literature,” chimed in 
Miss Kitty, who as she grew older, grew very 
sentimental. 

“ But think how she has improved during the 
last six months—I think it is six months since 
you saw her,” said Mrs. Creighton. “ The ex- 
ercises she takes are making her the picture of 
health, and her uncle will take care that she does 
not get too wild.” 

“Well, Frances, it is your child, and you can 
do as you like. There never was a better man 
than Robert, but I can’t say I like his brother, 
and I think he will be the means of making 
Fanny a rude hoyden, without one particle of 
delicacy, or refinement, or—” 

“Sentiment,” said Miss Kitty. 

Aunt Molly put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
so overcome was she with the description she had 
drawn. Mrs. Creighton smiled, she knew that 
Arthur Creighton possessed more of the amiable 
qualities than any one but herself gave him 
credit for. She knew that the sight of a flower, 
the sound of sweet music, a beautiful sunset, or 
a calm moonlight night, gave him the most ex- 
quisite pleasure ; that he was naturally inclined 
to view all things on the brightest side, to study 
the works of the Creator with awed interest, and 
that he had striven with good success, to make 
Fanny enjoy these things also; but Fanny’s 
natural flow of spirits prevented her thinking as 
much as a more steady minded young lady 
would have done, so her father said : 

“Let her health be the first consideration 
now ; by-and-by she will become sedate. Pray 
let her laugh and sing, and dance to her heart's 
content; I love to hear her sweet voice ringing 
through the house.” 

And not a bird that sang in the old trees 
around her beautiful home, was more joyous and 
free from care than Fanny, lovely Fanny, with 
kind friends always near her, living in a very 
atmosphere of love, the joy and light of her 
home. 

If tears dimmed Fanny’s hazel eyes, they were 
merely caused by the history of another’s sor- 
row, grief of her own she had none; if sadness 
clouded Fanny’s beautiful face, it was solely the 
sadness of sympathy, cares she knew none. Her 
home was several miles distant from the city, 


near a small village, and most beautifully situ- 


ated, neara lake, and in the midst of choicest 
woods. Mrs. Creighton had all her life been used 
to a country residence, and to gratify her, on 
their marriage, her husband had purchased the 
little paradise of a home, where they dwelt at the 
time I am writing about, where they are dwelling 
now. 

The short journey to the city was performed 
each day by Mr. Creighton with the aid of a 
pair of ponies, and a very snug carriage, and 
after the confinement of office hours, he found it 


a delightful change to step into this carriage and | 


drive to his home, frequently meeting his daugh- 
ter half way. In winter it was not quite so pleas- 
ant, but even during al! the long months in which 
the cold reigns there, our Canadian neighbors are 
at no loss for amusements, and the Creightons 
were particularly well off in this respect, books 
and music being their favorite recreations, while 
to these may be added embroidery for the ladies, 
and for the gentlemen, the glorious sports of 
those fine old forests. 
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as straight as one of her own knitting needles. 

“But, aunty, I do love to sit en this cushion, 
it is so much more comfortable than a chair.” 

“But it is not ladylike, get up and sit ona 
chair, directly.” 

Fanny obeyed, with a sly glance under her 
dark eyelashes at Uncle Arthur, who was ar- 
ranging the different parts of a fishing-rod of 
extraordinary length. His answering look was 
as mischievous as her own. 

The whole family were at home, for it was 4 
holiday in the public offices. Mr. Creighton 
was practising a piece of new music he had 
brought home the night before; his wife was 
sewing ; Fanny’s little fingers were employed on 
a smoking cap she was embroidering, to match 
a gorgeous dressing gown she had made for her 
uncle; Aunt Lizzie was studying a formidable- 
looking book of sermons; Aunt Kitty was deep 
in the mysteries of “ Clementina: or, Love’s last 
Sigh” 

e I wonder you don’t make Fanny read these 
sermons, brother Robert,” said Miss Lizzie, as 
she looked up from her book for an instant. “ It 
would do her a great deal of good, I don’t know 
when I have read anythiygrso improving.” 

“J think I must make her read them, she 
needs something to impreve her,” returned he, 
with the same fond smile with which he always 
spoke to her. 

Fanny looked up almost in terror, and met his 
glance. “O, no, papa, pray don’t say so, I 
could not read them.” 

“Weli, you must promise then not to be so 
wild for the future, your aunts are actually 
shocked at your behaviour.” 

“ Are they? well, I am sorry; but I don’t 
think I am so very wild.’ Fanny’s look of sor- 
row was so irresistibly comic that her father turned 
quickly to the piano again, while Uncle Arthur 
found something very puzzling the matter with 
the reel of his rod, and had to take it to the win- 
dow. “I don’t believe Iam a bit wilder than 
you were at my age, Aunt Mary.” 

Aunt Mary drew herself up a little straighter 
if such a thing were possible. “I never was 
wild; I never forgot what a young lady’s be- 
haviour ought to be.” 

“I wish I didn’t ; bat nezgtmind, Aunt Mary, 
let me enjoy myself a little longer; by-and-by, 
when I get married, and settle down for life, you 
shall see what a pattern I will be.” 

Aunt Mary dropped herknitting. ‘ Get mar- 
ried! A child like you talking of getting mar- 
ried! Ishould think your father and mother 
were neglecting their duty very much to allow 
you to speak on such subjects at all.” 

“Now, aunty, please don’t scold; just let me 
come and sit down here at your feet, and I will 
tell you just what kind of a husband I intend to 
have some of these days. In the first place, then, 
he must have beautiful black curly hair, not just 
curly, but wavy, you know, aunty.” 

Aunty very sharply ar that she didn’t 
know anything abot nel rthur 
suggested black Sam’s for instance, as a 
pattern. 

* No, not black @am’s at all,”\"amny said, 
with a little poutingfof her rosy set just 
such a head as that gentleman hed, who was 
talking with you in the shrubbery yesterday 
morning, Uncle Arthur.” Now Fanny had a 
shrewd idea that Uncle Arthur had reasons of 
his own for not wishing her to see or know any- 
thing of the presence of the person she alluded 
to, and she said this to punish him for the re- 
mark about Sam. If she wished to annoy him 
she could not have taken a surer method; he 
started violently as she spoke, colored crimson, 
and then became quite pale so evident was his 
emotion that all noticed it. Mr. Creighton 
and his wife felt sure that it was something un- 
usual to so discompose their brother, but no com- 
ment was made, and Fanny went on. “ My 
husband must be very tall, aunty—I like tall 
people—and I would little rather he should be a 
soldier than anything else.” Arthur Creighton 
started again, but it was not noticed this time, 
Aunt Mary’s little scream of terror causing all to 
look up in surprise. If there was one object in 
the world that the good old lady feared more 
than another, it was a soldier. Fanny laughed 
aloud. “ Don’t be frightened, aunty, he sha’n’t 
wear a sword into the room where you are, I 
will take care ; but if you interrupt in this way I 
shall never get through with my description. I 
am not particular what his profession is, so long 
as he is not a minister—a minister I could not 
marry.” 

It was now Aunt Lizzie’s turn to exclaim : 
“O, Fanny, you're a dreadful wicked child, if 
you don’t change soon I am sure I don’t know 
what will become of you.” 

“Well, just think of qwarrying a minister, 
aunty ; what a horrid life to lead, ahut up forever 
in a gloomy old parsonage, with all the disagree- 
able people of a village for society; no music 
but a dilapidated old organ, and nothing to read 
but your husband’s old sermons.” 

All smiled at Fanny’s picture, even Mrs. 
Creighton could hardly control her face to the 
proper gravity to ask if that was the kind of life 
their pastor’s wife led ? 

“O, no;” Fanny laughed too, now; “but 
then you khow, mama, my minister would not 
be such a nice man as Mr. Ritchie is, and Iam 
quite sure I should not be half as good as his 
wife is.” 

“ And I am quite sure of that, too,” returned 
her father. 

“Well, I wont marry 4 minister, that’s 
certain.” 

“T am afraid you wont,” sighed Aunt Lizzie. 
“There might be some hope for you then.” 

Arthur Creighton’s maaner of living had 
made him acquainted with a great number, and 
of course a great variety of people. In the long 
hunting excursions he frequently made, his com- 
panions were the. backwoodsmen and the In- 
dians, which latter were frequently his partners 
in the chase. In the city where he was well 
known and beloved, he had more acquaintances, 
if not more sincere friends, and among the offi- 
cers of the garrison, he was on terms of familiar 








intimacy. One of these latter he would willing- 
ly have shunned, for there was little community 
of soul between Albert Hepburn and himself, 
and yet, strangely enough, the young captain 
eagerly sought the society of the very man who 
despised him, and who, had he known all, would 
have spurned him from his presence with disgust 
and contempt. 

As it was, rumor had whispered enongh to 
Arthur to induce him to make every effort to 
prevent the young officer from beholding his 
niece, or Fanny from seeing him; and thus it 
was that at the risk of being called rude and in- 
hospitable, he had allowed young Hepburn to 
carry out his plan of walking with him to the 
very precincts of Mr. Creighton’s residence, and 


yet had withheld the invitation to enter, the other | 


was so anxious to gain. 

For Albert Hepburn had made himself ac- 
quainted with all the affairs of the Creighton 
family ; he knew that Robert Creighton was a 
rich man, aud growing richer daily; he knew 
that there was a beautiful young daughter, some 
day to inherit this increasing wealth; he knew 
that Arthur himself possessed a handsome pri- 
vate fortune, and that it was through him alone 
that he could gain an introduction to the family. 

Arthur knew that Hepburn was a dissipated, 
reckless gambler, he had heard that he was 
worse ; what then could be the tie to keep up a 
friendship between such opposite characters ? 
What was the magnetic influence so powerfully 
exercised over Arthur Creighton’s mind as to 
induce him to keep up even the semblance of 
friendship with a man he almost abhorred ? Need 
I say it was the all-powerful spell of a beautiful 


woman ? 
Albert Hepburn was a slave to the influence 


of sin, a drunken, licentious blasphemer; Albert 
Hepburn’s sister was the realization of all that 
is good and lovely, and lovable in woman; a 
lonely, neglected orphan, whose days were 
passed in sadness, and whose nights were fre- 
quently spent in prayer for that cruel brother, 
whose inhuman conduct had made her little bet- 
ter than a beggar, and deprived her young life of 
all joy. ‘To the deepest pity for Ella Hapburn’s 
unhappy lot, had succeeded the warmest love in 
Arthur Creighton’s heart. 

For her sake, and for her alone, did he consent 
to meet the miserable brother she had freely for- 
given, to use his influence to reform him, or at 
least to keep him from those shameful excesses 
which had already done a pitiful destruction to 
the mind and health of that heart-broken sister. 

Arthur had never informed his brother of this 
new and dear acquaintance, and probably would 
not, had it not been for Fanny’s speech on the 
occasion we before named. There was full con- 
fidence between the brothers, and Arthur felt 
that he ought to warn Robert in him, for should 
Captain Hepburn by any accident become ac- 
quainted with Fanny, a heavy blame might have 
been attached to him for not putting the parents 
on their guard. 

Mrs. Creighton and his wife both entered 
deeply into their brother’s feelings, and at once 
saw the propriety of keeping their child from so 
dangerous an influence, at the same time they 
wished Arthur to try to induce Miss Hepburn to 
come to them at otice. ‘ 

“ The guardianship of such a brother is worse 
than absolute loneliness,” said Mr. Creighton. 
“Can she not be persuaded to leave him 
forever ?”” 

“T fear not,” was Arthur’s reply. “I have 
tried all persuasions to make her give him up, 
but while he lives she will remain single. It was 
her father’s last dying request, and she keeps it 
religiously. Had it been otherwise she would 
have been my wife to-day. I would be glad to 
ask her here on your invitation, and she would 
be all too happy to come, were it not for Fanny’s 
sake; but Ella knows, and I know, that where 
she goes he will go; and not for worlds would 1. 
have him meet thatchild. I love Fauny, as you 
well know, Robert, and yet this hour, I would 
see her in her coflin, sooner than know her the 
wife of Albert Hepburn. God knows it is only 
for his sister’s sake that I have been the friend I 
have to him, but not even that corsideration 
would make me risk dear Fanny’s happiness.” 

And yet in spite of the care and anxiety of 
friends, in spite of Arthur's watchful guardian- 
ship, and her parents’ increasing vigilance, Albert 
Hepburn saw and spake with Fanny Creighton. 
Her uncle was transported with rage at his au- 
dacity, and their folly in not warning her against 
the handsome stranger, whose praise she sound- 
ed in her own free girlish way, telling her moth- 
er that he was by far the most agreeable gentle- 
man at their Sabbath school picnic (where they 


had allowed her to go without thought of danger.) | 


Arthur Creighton now lost no time in telling 
Fanny exactly what her new acquaintance was, 


pity for his unfortunate sister. The history was 
strictly true, and even less than might have been 
told, for Arthur would have scorned a lie even 
in such a cause, but the feciings of the speaker 


ished, with a passionate burst of tears, Fanny 
threw herself into his arms and promised, never, 
never to speak to that wicked man again. 

Of course the family felt much anxiety as to 
Hepburn’s future course, as from inquiries Mr. 
Creighton made, he learned that he was still 
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Once or twice she wrote little notes to Arthur 
in reply to his long letters, and once to Mrs. 
Creighton, a thankful but firm refusal of a home, 


| and over this Fanny shed many tears, and began 


to feel that the world was not quite the joyous 
place it had always appeared to her. 


“My brother was our parents’ idol, he was 


| their last thought in this world, and his name the 











seeking an introduction to the family through | 


sources more available ; that he had taken a seat 
in Lenham church, and by various other artifices 
was ingratiating himself with the family of the 
clergyman. 

Fanny was so carefully guarded now, that she 
rarely left the house alone, and never went be- 
yond the boundaries of their garden and beszti- 
ful shrubbery. There was a feeling of dnxiety 
and unrest in the whole family, carefully kept w 
themselves, however, lest their annoyance should 
be spoken of. 

Arthur never went to the city now to see Miss 
Hepburn, except on Sundays—and this was by 
her own desire—she could meet him at the 
charch she attended, but she could no longer with 
safety allow him to visit her at her lodgings, her 
brother having threatened direst vengeance on 


last word on their lips. On his deathbed my 
father made me swear that while Albert remained 
single, 1 would never marry, but live to do all in 
my power for him. He threatened me fearfully 
in case I broke my oath. I might have come a 
beggar to your house—for Albert has spent the 
last penny of my fortune—but Arthur will net 
blame me for refasing to call down on my de- 


! voted head the awfal penalty of # parent's 


curse.’ 


On the day this letter was received, Fanny had 
walked out to rid herself of the feelings of depres- 
sion and sadness which overpowered her. Her 
uncle looked so anxious and careworn, her pa- 
rents felt so uneasy, even Fanny herself was far 
from contented with the state of affairs; she 
leaned wearily on the railway of a little bridge 
which crossed a brook near their honse, and 
vainly tried to think of some plan by which they 
might all be made happier. Suddenly there was 
a rustling in the branches which drooped over 
her head, a step at ber side, and before she had 
time to scream, a hand was pressed lightly on 
her lips. 

“OU, Madeline, how you frightened me,” ex- 
claimed Fanny, as soon as she saw who her un- 
expected visitor was. ‘It is so long since you 
have been here, that I never thought of seeing 


ou.” 
The person addressed, @ slight and beautiful 


Indian girl, made no reply for some moments, 
but gazed earnestly on the features of the fair 
girl before her. Fanny at last grew somewhat 
aiarmed at her strange looks, for the dark eyes 
seemed tourn with a living fire, a convulsive 
movement agitated her features, and the hand 
that clasped Fanny’s little white fingers, pressed 
on them like a band of steel. The girl was 
evidently under some strong excitement. 

She had known Madeline for many years, the 
tribe to which she belonged being on the most 
friendly terms with the white people, and Made- 
line and her family having always received and 
returned acts of kindness with the Creightons. 
A brother of Madeline, Louis by name, was 
Arthur Creighton’s favorite companion in the 
chase, and it had been subject for much merri- 
ment in their family to see how well the finc- 
looking young savage imitated the dress, man- 
ners and appearance of the polished and accom- 
plished Arthur. For several months however, 
Louis had been much changed in his behaviour, 
and Madeline had disappeared entirely, and the 
Creighton family had vainly conjectured how to 
account for the mystery. 

It was long ere Fanny could induce her strange 
companion to speak, but when she did the story 
that she told was a cruel one. She had yielded 
to the persuasions of one of the oflicers of the 
garrison to become his wife py a private mar- 
riage, had lived with him for seVeral months, had 
been the mother of a child which she had every 
reason to believe the father had caused the death 
of; had put up patiently with the cruelest treat- 
ment, had loved him through all, and now had 
been cast off by him and informed that their 
marriage was only a pretence, a clever trick 
played by another young officer as bad as him- 
self. He had informed her that he was going to 
be married to a lady in a few weeks, that she 


could no longer live with him; he had taken 


away all the ornaments and presents he had giy- 
en her, and told her to go back to the tribe. Of 
course Fanny Creighton’s feelings were deeply 
interested in this poor girl, who told her story 
with all the simplicity of undisguised truth, but 
what was her indignation, when on closer ques- 
tioning, she learned that the officer was none 
other than Albert Hepburn, and the lady of whom 
he had svoken, herself ? 

“You must come to the house with me at 
once, Madeline ; my father and uncle must hear 
your story, and perhaps they can find means to 
have justice done for you.” 

“ Madeline wants no justice, wants nothing but 
to die. Louis will kill him if Madeline goes 
back to the tribe. Madeline is glad the good 
young lady does not love him; she hopes she 
will be happy when she loves.” 

Fanny tried vainly to detain her ; the strength 
of pride and passion had gone out, and nothing 
could have been more pitiable than her hopeless 
despair. Of course, on hearing Fanny’s story, 
Arthur made every effort to find Louis, a strong 
impression remaining on Fanny's mind that poor 
Madeline would do some dreadful act, she hardly 
knew whe:; but every time she recollected the 
scene the roses left her cheek, and her heart beat 


| wildly. 
as far as he knew, and that was more than suili- 


cient to fill her mind with contempt for him, and 


Three days after, Louis made his appearance 
voluntarily ; their worst hopes were realized, for 
poor Madeline, the beautiful Indian girl, had de 
stroyed herself. With firm and unmoved coun- 
tenance, her brother told how they had found her 


, | in the lake near their encampment — 
gave power to his words, and before he had fin- | eelappnee 


drowned—with her long black hair tangled amid 
the white tilies, and one cold hand firmly clasp- 
ing a little paper picture, blotted and torn, but 
still enough to show that it was a small water- 
color likeness of her destroyer, probably done by 


himself, and given tothe wretched girl in happier 
days. 


Mrs. Creighton and Fanny were astonished at 


| the calmness with which the brother told the 


story ; but Arthar, who knew more of the Indian 


| Hature, almost trembled at what he read far down 


her if she persisted in encouraging his attentions. | 


in Louis's dark eyes: hatred, revenge, all the 
passions which rise with so little restraint in the 
breast of the savage, were smouldering there to 
burst forth some day, the young man well knew, 
with awiul and unexpected destruction on the 
head of the guilty one. 





“Miss Fanny, marm, dare’s a gentleman at de 
gate wants to see de missus right off; he's in ® 
rea! taking, sure nuff, and she gone to de town 
What I do, any way, Mixe Fanny!’ 

“ Ask him to walk right in here, Sam.” And 
Fanny laid down her book, and prepared to 
meet the stranger, with some anxiety p huo# 
who it could be to pat Sam in such s flutter, 
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and so completely upset all bis uy 
possession 


The stranger came in, and soon i: 
himself—the pastor of the charch Miss 
belonged to; Miss Hepburn was ill, 
slightly delirious the gentleman thor 
talked continually aboat Mrs. Creighto 
family, and the physicians thought it 
them to know her state 

“O) yes, they woald ge at once to 
Ella.” And Fanny's tears foll fast 

The gentleman begged pardon; he | 
pected to find Mrs. Creighton much old 
is, HOt sO young—not so—it would hant! 
for Mrs. Creighton to gv at present, 
Hepburn was very violent: at times 
deliriams 

To spite of her grief, Fanny could r 
repress a smile at the gentleman's mista 

evidently thought she was too girlish + 
much assistance in so sad a case; and t 
dently mistook her for her mother. Of 
was all explained, and Fanny's manner 
pleasant, her sympathy for the sick gir 
cere, and her whole appearance so fis: 
that Mr. Stuart, who had been very m 
pleased with some of his congregation for 
that it was not proper for a minister to 
single, actually began to think they mig 
been right after all, and he was glad he 
spoken bis mind about it as he had inter 

Within a week, Ella Hepburn wa 
guarded within the pleasant home of the | 
tons, with kind hearts beating anxiously 
recovery, loving hands tending her, « 
sweetest words of hape and love whispere 
in her ear. 

Fanny had always thought her Uncle 
the noblest of men; he was the hand 
young man in the neighborhood, not ex: 
the officers of the garrison, and everybod 
what fine fellows they were ; then he was 
shot—and in such a community that w: 
praise—the best dancer, and last but noi 
he was the most erudite scholar next to t 
ister, that their neighborhood could produ 
all these varied graces and accomplis! 
Arthur had been Fanny's pride and delig 
she was to see him now in a new charm 

the anxious, tender lover of the beautiful 

She felt scarcely so well pleased as her 
admirably as he sustained his part, and 
ing, not exactly jealousy, yet a litle mo 
loneliness, took possession of her, Ther 
ho more morning rides now, no practic: 
mark, no excursions to the lakes, Fann) 
ited pony grew fat and lazy, her fowlin 
lay rusting in its case, the long fishing rod 
idly on the wall. Archur’s mornings wer 

in the garden with Ella, now convalesc« 

still feeble, his afternoons were usually « 
to reading aloud to her and Mrs. Cre 
while they sewed; his evenings were 
passed on the sofa, where in the shadow 
room his arm formed a welcome support | 
fragile form ted by the fatigues 
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found time to visit his invalid parishior 
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purpose, and of course they believed him 
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was attached by every tie of love and gra: 
s0 of course she was far from happy. 
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wholly indignant with Mr. Stuart for 
agreeable and friendly with all the family + 
her own poor little self, treatment whic 
could in no way account for unless he had 
how childish and silly she had always hee: 
felt that it was beneath his dignity to tre 
otherwise ; a conclusion which filled poor 
ny’s bright eyes with tears every time ehe th 
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young minister possessed a wonderful por 
attraction when in conversation, and the 
he was on with the family developed hie 
qualities wonderfully 

Mr Stuart was a scholar and a gentlen 
the leat sense of the words, but he had b 
stodent all hie life, bad no fernale relatives 
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portal! y young ones He had so great a 
of their grace and good qualities, that be |« 
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veration, when losing all eenee of bie awk 
ness, he could talk fluently and well; hiv 
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and so completely upset all his usual self- 
possession. 

The stranger came in, and soon introduced 
himself—the pastor of the church Miss Hepburn 
belonged to; Miss Hepburn was ill, very ill, 
slightly delirious the gentleman thought, she 
talked continually about Mrs. Creighton and the 


family, and the physicians thought it best for | 


them to know her state. 

“O, yes, they would go at once to see dear 
Ella.” And Fanny’s tears fell fast. 

The gentleman begged pardon; he had ex- 
pected to tind Mrs. Creighton much older—that 
is, not so young—not so—it would hardly be safe 
for Mrs. Creighton to go at present, as Miss 
Hepburn was very violent at times in her 
deliriums. 

In spite of her grief, Fanny could not quite 
repress a smile at the gentleman’s mistake. He 
evidently thought she was too girlish to be of 
much assistance in so sad a case ; and he as evi- 
dently mistook her for her mother. Of course it 
was all explained, and Fanny’s manner was so 
pleasant, her sympathy for the sick girl so sin- 
cere, and her whole appearance so fascinating, 
that Mr. Stuart, who had been very much dis- 
pleased with some of his congregation for hinting 
that it was not proper for a minister to remain 
single, actually began to think they might have 
been right after all, and he was glad he had not 
spoken his mind about it as he had intended. 

Within a week, Ella Hepburn was safely 
guarded within the pleasant home of the Creigh- 
tons, with kind hearts beating anxiously for her 
recovery, loving hands tending her, and the 
sweetest words of hope and love whispered softly 
in her ear. 

Fanny had always thought her Uncle Arthur 
the noblest of men; he was the handsomest 
young man in the neighborhood, not excepting 
the officers of the garrison, and everybody knew 
what fine fellows they were ; then he was the best 
shot—and in such a community that was high 
praise—the best dancer, and last but not least, 
he was the most erudite scholar next to the min- 
ister, that their neighborhood could produce. In 
all these varied graces and accomplishments, 
Arthur had been Fanny’s pride and delight ; but 
she was to see him now in a new character, as 
the anxious, tender lover of the beautiful Ella. 

She felt scarcely so well pleased as heretofore, 
admirably as he sustained his part, and a feel- 
ing, not exactly jealousy, yet a little more than 
loneliness, took possession of her. There were 
no more morning rides now, no practice at the 
mark, no excursions to the lakes. Fanny’s spir- 
ited pony grew fat and lazy, her fowling piece 
lay rusting in its case, the long fishing rods hung 
idly on the wall. Archur’s mornings were spent 
in the garden with Ella, now convalescent, but 
still feeble, his afternoons were usually devoted 
to reading aloud to her and Mrs. Creighton, 
while they sewed; his evenings were always 
passed on the sofa, where in the shadow of the 
room his arm formed a welcome support for the 
fragile form sted by the fatigues of the 
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And Mr. Stuart, the young clergyman from 
the city, it was astonishing how frequently he 
found time to visit his invalid parishioner; at 
least he came to the house ostensibly for that 
purpose, and of course they believed him. 

A month had passed since poor Madeline’s 
death, and in that time they had seen nothing of 
Albert Hepburn. He had obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a short time, and his commanding offi- 
cer believed he had gone to the West Indies to 
visit his uncle. However, he had told so many 
different stories to his acquaintances that it was 
hard to find out where in reality he had gone ; 
some even hinting that he had been seen not far 
from Lenham within the time, but no one believed 
that. 

Arthur was very urgent that Ella should con- 
sent to become his wife at once, at the same time 
he could not but feel that she was right to respect 
the oath she had taken, cruel and unreasonable, 
and useless as it was, so he was not quite happy. 

Ella herself suffered much from anxiety re- 
specting her brother’s fate, and the unhappiness 
she was forced to inflict on Arthur, to whom she 
was attached by every tie of love and gratitude, 
s0 of course she was far from happy. 

Fanny wandered about aimlessly, missing her 
usual occupations, half provoked with her uncle 
for neglecting her to devote himself to Ella, and 
wholly indignant with Mr. Stuart for being 
agreeable and friendly with all the family except 
her own poor little self, treatment which she 
could in no way account for unless he had heard 
how childish and silly she had always been, and 
felt that it was beneath his dignity to treat her 
otherwise ; a conclusion which filled poor Fan- 
ny’s bright eyes with tears every time she thought 
of it, and that was quite often, for somehow the 
young minister possessed a wonderful power of 
attraction when in conversation, and the terms 
he was on with the family developed his good 
qualities wonderfully. 

Mr. Stuart was a scholar and a gentleman in 
the best sense of the words, but he had been a 
student all his life, had no female relatives, and 
had rarely been in the society of ladies, and es- 
pecially young ones. He had so great a sense 
of their grace and good qualities, that he became 
painfully conscious of his own deficiencies, and 
never showed to advantage until engaged in con- 
versation, when losing all sense of his awkward- 
ness, he could talk fluently and well; his pale 
countenance would become animated, his eyes 

























































flash with interest, while bright and beautifal 


thoughts, new and brilliant ideas poured forth in 
profusion, showed how rich and rare was the 
mind belonging to this not all extraordinary 
body. 


Mr. Stewart's brow was noble, nothing could | 
have been a more perfect or pleasing study for | 


a phrenologist; but alas the locks which fel 
above it were very light. 


with that fair brow his hair should not have been 
darker: but somehow lately Fanny had appar- 
ently got over her prejudices against light hair. 
Then Mr. Stuart was not above the medium 
height, and quite slender in figure; but when 
some oie remarked it, Fanny maintained that he 
looked # tall in the pulpit as Mr. Ritchie did, 


Fanny had said to ' 
herself on first sceing him, that it was a pity | 


for the moment. 


and that was tall enough to please any one, sure- 
ly ; so no more was said about that, and it was 
argued that he was just the right height for a 
minister. 

Not a word could be said against his profes- 
sion, his whole heart being in the good work to 
which he had dedicated himself, and as to his 
sermons, not even Fanny, homily hater that she 
was, could find a fault in them. Perhaps her 
objections were removed by finding out what 
very short notes these eloquent addresses were 
preached from. 





It was a sunny August evening, and wearied 
of her books, her music and her indoor thoughts, 
Fanny Creighton threw a light scarf over her 
shoulders, and leaving the house, sought in 
change of scene to banish her unpleasant feelings. 

“Don’t stay long, dear, if you are going to 
walk,” Mrs. Creighton said, from the open win- 
dow. ‘The dew falls heavily now, and you 
have no bonnet on.” 

She turned back an instant and kissed her 
hand to her mother, and then took a path which 
led down into a beautiful miniature forest, and 
from thence to the edge of the lake, a favorite 
walk of hers. They all watched her cross the 
lawn and the “rough field,” and then there were 
occasional glimpses of her white dress, and then 
she disappeared. 

Ella Hepburn sighed, and turned from the 
window. “Fanny does not appear happy; I 
feel that my coming here has destroyed her 
pleasures and deprived her of your society, 
Arthur; she looks weary, and I often see the 
tears in her eyes, when no one is observing her.” 

“T, too, have observed a change,” said Mrs. 
Creighton. ‘She rarely sings, or laughs, and 
there is evidently something on her mind. She 
misses Arthur’s society, but there is something 
besides that to change her so.” 

Arthur made no reply, and Mr. Stuart, who 
had been deeply engaged at the writing-table, 
got up and went out into the garden to meet Mr. 
Creighton. The three in the sitting-room watched 
them slowly walking up and down the garden 
paths in the golden rays of the setting sun, and 
after a little while the sash was closed to keep 
the cool air from Ella; and they were forgot.en 
An hour passed, Mr. Creigh- 
ton had given some directions to Sam for the 
next day’s work, and passed his opinion on some 
improvements the gardener was making, and 
had just entered the room, when his wife ex- 
claimed in a tone of alarm : 

“ Where can Fanny be? What can have hap- 
pened to her? QO, Robert, something must be 
the matter, she would never stay out so late of 
her own accord.” 

Mr. Creighton quicted her fears for a few 
moments. ‘“ Mr. Stuart has gone to meet her, 
my dear, there is no cause for alarm, he will 


guard her carefully.” 


“ But it is so late, now, Robert, and there are 
so many paths down there, he may not find her. 
O, I wish she was here, I feel as if she was in 
some danger.” 4 

“ My dear wife, these feelings are quite un- 
usual with you, I beg of you not to yield to 
them ; our dear girl is safe, and her future, I am 
happy to say, is promising @s happy as ever I 
could wish.” And the happy father told how 
true an affection their gentle daughter had in- 
spired in the breast of their beloved young friend, 
concluding by saying that he had freely given 
his consent to his suit. 

“T have long thought he was interested in 
her, but I fear sometimes that she thinks more 
of that miserable Hepburn than we could wish, 
certainly something is on her mind.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Arthur’s 
sudden entrance. 

“Has Fanny got home? Where is she?” he 
hastily asked, looking round the room. 

“No, why, what is the matter?” the mother 
almost screamed, as she sprang towards him ; 
but he tore her hand from his arm, caught down 
his rifle from the wall where it hung, and with a 
half-choked cry to his brother to “‘ come,” dashed 
out of the house and across the lawn, ere they 
could recover from the first shock of surprise. 
Mr. Creighton left the trembling Ella to raise 
his wife from the floor where she had fallen, and 
rushed wildly after Arthur in the direction of 
the wood. 

We must now go back to Fanny, and what 
befell her during that hour, to explain why 
Arthur was so alarmed. 

On reaching the banks of the lake, she enjoyed 
the beautiful sunset reflected on the clear waters, 
as much as usual, and was about turning to go 
home, when her eyes caught the figure of an 
Indian moving stealthily among the trees. A 
little startled at such an unusual apparition in that 
spot (for the Indians never came so near the set- 
tlement to hunt or fish), she hastened her steps, 
and at last began to run as fastas the low bushes 
which grew in the path would permit. 

She had got about half way between the lake 
and the clearing, in the densest part of the woods, 
when her further progress was prevented by the 
sudden starting up of the dark figure of a man, 
and with a sickening shudder Fanny recognized 
by the dim light, the well remembered features 
of Albert Hepburn. 

She would fain have passed him without a 
word, but such was not his intention, for coming 


| close to her, he attempted to take her hand, at 


the same time expressing his joy at thus meet- 
ing her, in terms which plainly told that he had 
both watched and waited for the same. 

“I cannot stop to talk with you now, Captain 
Hepburn, it is late, and I have already outstayed 
my time; they will be uneasy at the house.” 

Fanny spoke very fast, her heart beat quick, 
she trembled violently, and yet was unwilling 
that he should think that she was afraid. 

“ And do you think that I have waited ail this 
time to see you, and now let you go so easily ; 
not so, my dear girl; you and I have many 
things to talk of ere we part. I love you, Fanny 
Creighton, love you madly, passionately, as I 
never loved any woman betore, and you must, 





you shall be mine, ves, in spite of all your friends, 
of that proud uncle of yours, or that canting 
hypocrite who takes his place at your side sv 
often of late days.”’ 


| 





him, “stand aside and let her pass, how dare 
| he speak such words to her ?” 








| sometimes in poetical mood we have wished we 
were the man that did i. 


| and the glad sky shed its lights upon the scene. 


| unfailing. — The Island of Elta, 


He paused for a moment, and Fanny, with no 
more terrors, no more trembling, nothin: but 
strong indignation sounding in each word, bade 


SHAVING A NOTE. 


Old Skinflint was the most celebrated broker 
in Philade!phia ; his “ shaving ” operations were 
famous, as he generally took off not only beard 
and whiskers, but “one pound of flesh’ in addi 
| tion. Young Harry Scarum was one of those 
dashing chaps who love wine and horses, and 
who form a majority of the borrowers. Harry 
having many wants, on various occasions bor- 
rowed of Skintlint, at three per cent. a mont! 
“off,” and having, at sundry periods, made 
“raises,” paid off his responsibilities. At last 
he got tired of such constant borrowing and re- 
paying. It would be six years before bis estates 
could be sold, under the terms of his father's 
will, who had prudently postponed that event 
until Harry could reach the age of “ thirty,” and 
Harry concluded it would be better to make a 
heavy operation at once, and be rid of the opera- 
tion of continual borrowing. Away to Skintlint’s 
he hied, determined to procure a good round 
sum and be done with it. 

“T want ten thousand, for six years.” 

“Hem! what security will you give ?” 

“QO, you may have my bond—that will bind 
my property.” 

“Hem! what discount will you give? You 
know my rule is, always to take discount ‘off ’— 
besides, you owe one thousand, due to-day, and 
I lent you a ten in the street, the other day.” 

“] wont pay what I’ve been paying ; one and 
& quarter per cent. is enough. You may take it 
‘off,’ and take out what I owe you besides.” 

“Hem! well, here’s a bond for $10,000 at six 
years ; sign it, and it'll be all right.” 

No sooner said than done. Harry aflixed his 
autograph, and hummed a tune, while Skinflint 
got his check-book, and made a calculation. 

“ Have you gotten dollars about you?” asked 
he, in a moment; “if so, let me have it.” 

“All right, my old boy,” said Harry, suppos- 
ing he wanted it to make change ; “ here it is.” 

“Hem, hem!” said Skinflint, locking up his 
desk and making preparations ‘“ to shoot.” 

“Stop, old fellow,” said Harry. ‘ Where’s 
my money ?” 

“Your money! you’ve got it.” 

“ Got it! whatdo you mean?” 

“Why, I was to take off the discount, wasn’t 
I? and the thousand.” 

“ Yes, I want my money.” 

“Why my dear fellow, you’ve got it. Ten 
thousand at one and a quarter a month for six 
years, is nine thousand—a thousand you owed me 
—and just paid theten ; it’s all right, my dear 
boy—a fair business transaction !’— Bulletin. 


————- ae em + - —_—___—_ 


DOING UP CONSIDERABLE SLEEP. 


“ Away out in Missouri” they live on the 
primitive system. People sleep as well as eat in 
companies, and in many of the hotels there are 
from three to a dozen beds in each chamber. On 
a cold winter’s night, a weary and foot-worn trav- 
eller arrived at one of those caravansaries by the 
road-side. Aitter stepping into the bar-room and 
taking the requisite number of “drinks,’’ he in- 
voked the attention of the accommodating land- 
lady with this interrogatory : 

“Tsay, ma’am, have you got a considerable 
number of beds in your house ?” 

“ Yes,” answered she, “I reckon we have.” 
“ How many beds have you about this time 
that aint noways engaged ?” 

“Well, we’ve one room up stairs with eleven 
beds in it.” 

“ That’s just right,” said the traveller. “T’ll 
take that room and engage all the beds, if you 

lease.” 

The landlady, not expecting any more com- 
pany for the night, and thinking that her guest 
might wish to be alone, consented that he should 
oecupy the room. But no sooner had the way- 
filter retired, than a large party arrived and de- 
manded lodgings for the night. The landlady 
told them she was very sorry, but all her rooms 


Enraged at her haughty air and words, he 
made an effort to catch her in his arms, but 
before he could put his hand upon her lips, a 
scream, loud, shrill and piercing echoed through 
the forest, and as if in answer to it, the report of | 
arifle rang out upon the still evening air, scaring 
the birds from their nests in the green trees, and 
sending reverberating echoes far down the cliffs 
which overhung the still lake. These were the 
sounds which reached Arthur Creighton’s cars, 
had sent him with wildly beating heart and flying 
feet down the dark pathway to the lake, nor 
needed it old Sam’s terrified exclamation to add 
more to his already excited fancy. 

“O de Lordy, Massa Arthur, where Miss 
Fanny? I see that sojer ossifer dis day a peek- 
ing round back o’ de ole field. O de Lordy, 
what have he done ?” 

When Arthur reached the spot where Hepburn 
had met Fanny, he thought for an instant that 
his worst fears were realized. Mr. Stuart was 
kneeling on the grass, supporting the object of 
their search in his a While her lifeless attitude, 
and the awful stains of her snowy dress, gave 
sufficient reason for the worst conclusions. 
Another glance, however, re-assured Arthur, 
and though unable to account for the seeming 
mystery, the dark body of Hepburn on the 
ground explained much, and without waiting to 
ask questions, he assisted the clergyman to bear 
Fanny homeward. Once only he spoke, asking, 
“is he dead ?”’ in that tone which men use when 
every nerve is strung to the highest pitch of 
horror. There was no answer, and in silence the 
two bore their precious burden along the narrow 
pathway, until Mr. Creighton, with Sam and 
another man were met. 

It was long before Fanny could explain how 
the tragedy had occurred, and even when she 
did the mystery was deep. 

None knew who fired the fatal shot ; whose 
unerring aim had so surely reached the heart 6f 
the libertine, sending him lifeless into the arms 
stretched out to repulse him, to die at the feet of 
the maiden whose destruction he was meditating. 
The only conclysig® they could come at, was 
that Louis was the’ murderer, that he had done 
the deed, to fulfil his vengeance on the destroyer 
of his sister, and this belief was the more strength- 
ened by Fanny's report of having seen an 
Indian on the banks of the lake at that unusual 
hour. ~ 
Six months after her brother’s death, Arthur 
persuaded Ella Hepburn to become his wife, and 
bid adieu for a season to scenes so fraught with 
painful associations. Immediately after their 
marriage, they went to Ella’s English home, 
where, as if to make amends for the sufferings of 
her girlish years, she found that she had unex- 
pectedly become heir to quite a large estate, 


more than “os: to. double Arthur’s already 
handbame j — 
e 


They only succeeded in arranging their affairs 
in time to get back to Canada to witness Fanny's 

































ji . - ps were engaged ; true, re was one room with 
sage i'd { Mr. Stuart, ‘ ich took place im- eleven beds in it, and nly one gentleman. 

mediately yMhis becomigg rector of Lenham | «“ We must go there, Yhen—we must have beds 
parish. there.” ‘The party accérdingly proceeded to the 


chamber with the beds and wrapped ; no answer 
was returned. They essayed to open the door— 
it was locked. They shouted aloud, but received 
no reply. At last driven to desperation, they 
determined upon bursting open the door. ‘They 
had no sooner done so, than they discovered every 
bedstead empty, and all of the beds piled one 
upon another in the centre of the room, with the 
traveller sound asleep on their top. They with 
some difficulty aroused him, and demanded what 
in the world he wanted with all those beds. 
“Why look here, strangers,” said he, “I 
aint had no sleep these eleven nights; so I just 
hired eleven beds, to get rested all at once and 
make up what I have lost. _I calculate to do up 
a considerable mess of sleeping; I’ve hired all 
these beds and paid for ’em, and hang me if I 
don’t have eleven nights sleep out on ‘em before 
morning.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


Of course Fanny is settled for life in the pretty 
parsonage so conveniently near to her mother's 
house ; but Ellaand Arthur have no home. In 
the pleasantest part of the year they reside with 
Mr Creighton, calling his home theirs, and when 
winter comes with its frost, and snow, and cold 
winds, and long, weary months of icy bondage, 
they seek in milder climes the fruits, and flowers, 
and balmy breezes both love so well. 

When taxed withthis idleness, Arthur defends 
himself by saying that his principles forbid his 
laboring, “‘ why should he occupy the place a 
poorer man might be glad to fill? But Arthur 
is not idle. He takes life easily, though his 
talents are not rusting. Of the thousands who 
last year read his spirited and most entertaining 
book, very few will set the author down a slug- 
gard; the truth must force itself on all, that 
none but a bright, active, and energetic mind 
ever viewed life as Arthur Creighton views it. 
And our heroine is fulfiling her mission, faith- 
fully, untiringly, even to the satisfaction of all. 

Not Aunt Mary herself can find fault with 
Fanny now, for Fahy is the joy and delight of 
her husband, the idol of his people, the comfort of 
her parents, and it is whispered that so far from 
disliking her husband’s “old sermons” she has 
on more than one occasion, assisted him in his 
tzhors in that line. 


——— ——_ ¢ moms — 
IRON MOUNTAIN. 


Since the earliest ages the iron of Rio Elba, 
has been worked, without being in the slightest 
degree exhausted. itis a mountain about tive 
hundred feet in height, composed of iron ore. 
In the vicinity are other almost equally rich veins ; 
and among them the Calamita, which is a trae 
wagnetic mountain. The Etruscans were the 
tirst to carry off the mineral; they transferred it 
to Populonium, to whose territory the island be- 
longed, and there the iron was smelted. The 
want of woud prevented the operation being per- 
formed in Elba, and even at the present day, the 
ore has to be carried to Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 
or Bastia. ‘he mines of Rio are richer than 
those of Prince Demidotf in Siberia, and prob 
ably their equal cannot be found in the world. 
At present they are worked by a Tuscan company 
and produce about 35,000 tons annually. Up to 
the present there has not been a shaft sunk, and 
thus, in all probability, the iron supply will be 








THE SILENT SYSTEM. 


When the silent system was first tried in Eng- 
land, the House of Correction at Wakefield was 
chosen for the experiment. Being desirous of 
knowing allthings from actual observation, we 
proceeded to that town, and were accompanied 
by the surgeon of that prison, to ascertain for our- 
selves the new discipline. In the work-rooms of 
the men there appeared the stillness of the grave, 
so far as the absence of the sound of the human 
voice warrants the comparison. The overseers 
in each room were themselves criminals ; but their 
post, as spieson the actions and conduct of their 
tellows, was rewarded by a remission of all man- 
ual labor, and by a more than usualallowance of 
better food than the ordinary food of the jail. 
Animal motives were the only ones addressed 
under this system ; for these overseers were heid 
to their rigid duty by the idleness and comfort 
they obtained, and by the fact that if they allowed 
any of the prisoners at work to interchange a few 
words, the reporter of any such lax discipline on 
the part of the overseer would lead to this conse- 
quence—they would exchange places ;_ the over- 
seer would have to take the work of the former, 
and the later assume the invidious position of 
his predecessor. It was something fearful to con- 
template so many automata working without a 
purpose, with scowling faces and vacant minds ; 
and when they marched in gangs to their dinner 
making no other sound than the slight one pro- 
duced by the motion of their bodies, it was like 
a procession of the dead, literally and positively 
chilling w8.—Journal of Psychological Medicine. 
| - _—o-— + 

HITCHING THE DARNED THING. 

The New Haven Register gives the following 
account of an incident on the New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, soon atter it went into opera- 





sere | non. The train stopped at Meriden to wood up, 
| i ; , ably 
= > ; and a fidgety gentleman, who was probably tor 
ar beiccarspncion | the first time in @ railroad car, and who heid on 
We like short coartships and in this Adam | his seat with both hands from the time the cars 


acted like a man; he tell asleep a bachelor, and 
awoke to find himself a marned man. He ap- 
pears to have * popped the question” immedi- 
ately after meeting Ma’mselle Eve, and she, | 
without flirtation or shyness, gave him a kiss 
and herself. Of that tirst kiss in this world we 
have had, however, our own thoughts, and 


lett Hartford, looking as though he expected 
every moment to be shook out of the window, 
suddenly stepped out on the platform and took a 
rapid look at the locomotive. 

“Anything the matter?” 
who had greatly enjoyed 
perturbation. 

“| should think there was something the mat 
ter, if you ever noticed it! Why, they've stopped 
right in the middle of the road and haint hiicned 
the darned thing. S'pose it should start—hey ! 
I guess some of us ‘ud be in kingdom come 
afore night.” 

A roar of laughter from the passengers in no 
| wire altere! the man's views of the superior 

safety of bis position, in case the “ darned 

thing” should start. 


inquired a wag, 


the countrymaus 


But the deed. is or 
was done; the chance was Adam's and he im- 
proved it. We like the notion of getting mar- 
ried in a garden, it is in good taste. We like a 
private wedding,and Adam's was strictly private 
No envious beanx were there, no croaking oid 
maids, no chattering aunts and grumbling yrand- 
mother. ‘The birds of heaven were the minstrels, 
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| Housetuife’'s Department. 
| (eaters fr he Pag of out Ualon 
| The Egg of the Domestic Fowl. 


Eggs are well known as nutritious food; and the yolk, 
| beaten up with a little wine, or brandy and sugar, ts a 
| good restorative in cases of debility. In pharmacy, the 


yolk of egg is frequently used asa medium for mixing or 
| suspending insoluble or imperfectly soluble substances 
| in water; it consists chiefly of oily matter, and a peculiar 
modification of albumen; the former may be obtained by 
expression from hard-boiled tolks which have been slight- 
ly torrefied, It had a place in old Pharmacopeim, under 
the name of olewni ovorum 


it was particularly celebrated 
| asa remedy for deafness, a few drops being put into the 
ear night and morning; and it may possibly have been 
useful as a very unctuous application in cases of deficient 
ceruminous secretion. Egg-thells were once celebrated 
asan antacid but are not preferable to more convenient 





forms of carbonate of lime 





Cheap Broth for a large Family. 

Put a cupful of pearl barley into a pot with three 
quarts of cold water, and let it boil; then put in two 
pounds of neck of mutton; boil it gently for an hour, 
taking care to skim it occasionally, aud watch it to pre- 
vent it boiling over. Then put in one grated carrot and 
two turnips, cut in small squares; an onion or two, 
sliced thin, or a leek, and two or three pieces of carrot 
uncut. Some persons add the half of a small cabbage, 
chopped small, boil for an hour longer, have some bits of 
stale brea@ cut into fingers laid in the bottom of your 
tureen, pour the soup over it and send to table. 





To make Sugar Vinegar. 

Put to 10 1-2 gallons of water 10 pounds of brown su- 
gar, boil it gently till no scum is on the surface, taking 
what does arise off with a skimmer; put it into an open 
tub or pail to cool, and when quite so, add a teacupful 
of yeast, to put it into a fermentation; in three days put 
it into a cask, filling about two-thirds of it, whieh will 
cause it to acidify quicker. Place the cask in the sun, 
with the bung-hole open, covering it with a coarse piece 
of muslin to prevent flies from getting into the liquor 


—_— 


Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much improved by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch anda half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put into a stewpan with a carrot and a turnip cut 
in dice, a little celery, salt and pepper. covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, orin an oven for two hours, when the steak will 
be exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious. 


Mock Hash Venison. 

Two or three cloves, a little allspice, one table-spoonful 
of red currant jelly, a table-spoonful of port wine and a 
little water, thickened with a small quantity of flour; 
add salt and pepper. Cut the mutton in slices, and let 
it simmer a few minutes. Part of a cold leg or shoulder 
of mutton, very underdone, is best for this dish. Cover 
the bottom of the dish with toasted bread. 

Toast Water. 

Toast thoroughly, but not to a cinder, halfa slice of a 
stale quartern loaf, put it into a jug, and pour over it a 
quart of water which has been oiled and cooled; and 
after two hours decant the water from the bread. A 
small piece of orange or lemon peel put into the jug at 
the same time as the brea, is a great improvement to 
toast-water. 


Brandy Bitters. 

Bruised gentian, 8 ounces; orange-pecl, 6 ounces ; car- 
damoris, 2 owntes ; cassia, f owner ; cashineal, l-4ounco; 
spirit, 1 gallon. Digest for one week, thamd@nont the 
clear, and pour on the dregs, water, 5 pints Digest for 
one week longer, decant, and mix the two tinctures 
together. 





Tennessee Corn Bread. 

One quart of thick sour cream, one spoonfal of fresh 
butter, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
one table-spoonful of sifted flour, white corn-meal to form 
a soft dough; work well with your hands, and bake in a 
buttered pan. Serve very hot. 





Southern Biscuit. 

Two quarts of sifted flour, two large #poonsful of lard, 
a little salt, two teaspoonsfal of soda, mashed fine, and 
mixed with the flour; sift both together; mix up to a 
soft dough with sour cream; do not hancle too much, 
but work well, and bake in a quick oven. 





Potato Colcanon. 

Boil potatoes and greens, and spinach, separstely; 
mash the potatoes; squeeze the greens dry; chop them 
quite fine, and mix them with the potatoes with » Iittle 
butter. pepper and salt. Put into a mouid, buttering it 
well first; let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 





To bone Birds. 

Begin to bone any birds by first taking out the breast- 
bone, when you will have sufficient space to remove the 
back with a sharp knife, and then the leg bones. The 
skin must not be broken; but the meat of the legs must 
be pushed inwards. 





Apple Tea, or Water. 

Slice two large, not over-ripe, apples, and pour over the 
slices a pint of boiling water. After an hour pour off the 
fluid, and, if necessary, sweeten with a moderate quan- 
tity of refined loaf sugar. 





| 

| Custard Tart with Preserves. 

| Line # dish with puff paste, then put in some preserved 
fruite or marmalades, and add a good curtard flavored to 
the taste 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This flumined record of the times id now in its rour- 
TeENTH volume. Sivee the com: tof this jour- 
nal. each year has added to its extraoréipary popularity 
and anequailed circulation. It i* the pioneer of ilius- 
trated paper®in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve itaremarkable success. The inembers of auy family 
in whiets Bautou’s Pictortal ix a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to restive and exhibit a jarger degree of lotelligence 
than these who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and jostraction 
(7 It is beautifully printed, with on average of twenty 
flue engravings cach week 
(> It contains portraits of a1) noted iodividualt, male 
| or female, who may appear among uF 
> it gives originst views of tue various cities of the 
| Union. and pabiie buildings. north and south 
TF It preeeuts many large sod elegant historical en- 
gravings, Of Kceves worthy of framing 
! U7 it contains sisteen super royal octavo pagre of 
tales. poems, sketches and varied uiscellany 
(FH It canvot Gail to delight and instruct every mem- 
| ber of the fireside where it ie & weekly visitor 
| CH The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballou 's Mictonmai 
U7 It te admitted op aii hands be the cheapest 
| weekly paper in the world 
| [> ite eogravigge educate the mind of old and young, 
making them famiuar #ith ali Doted lora:ities 
Pit forme two volomes yearly, of 416 pages rach, 
with about one tromsand splendid engravings 
C7 Thas forming = paper orginal in design, and o 
favorite in every part of our Union 





| TEKMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber. ove year . jvéaucissedcctarze @ 
2 satecribers mF Sasapedeaee esee . @ 
‘4 : ew oes ~ wo 
lu : Zao 


Any person sending on twelve subscribers at the last 
rate. shall recetve the (atrir+ mia copy grate 

Avy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bis 
own address at the lowest ciub rate 

SP” Sample copies sent whew desired 

Yubusbed exch SaTtepat, by 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THE INDIAN LOVER. 





BY XDWARD $. ELLIS, 
The night wind soft is sweeping by, 
As suddened visions fading; 
And like the tearful, mournful sigh, 
With perfumed incense laden. 
The zephyrs rise and slowly die; 
Yet waits he by the maiden. 


He whispers not unto the maid, 
The stillness is unbroken; 

Por love the soonest hath decayed, 
When words were but the token; 

The truest love that e’er was made, 
Was when no words were spoken 


SILENT SONGS. 
If I could ever sing the songs 
Within me day and night, 
The only fit accompaniment 
Would be a lute of light. 


A thousand dreamy melodies, 
Begot with pleasant pain, 
Like incantations float around 
The chambers of my brain. 


But when I strive to utter one, 
It mocks my feeble art, 
And leaves me silent, with the thorng 
Of music in my heart. 
RicHarp Henry Stopparp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CONTENT. | 
Unfit for greatness, I her snares defy, 
And look on riches with untainted eye. | 
To others let the glittering baubles fall— 
Content shall place us far above them all. 
Crurcait. 
| 
| 








A Tate of Napoleon's Time, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE EVE BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


nnn 


BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. 


« 


AND after all, we must be separated, Jules! 
Ah, my God! what has your poor Celeste done, 
that the only flower that ever opened upon her 
life should fade and droop away just as its 
bloom began to cheer and bless her? What do | 
we care for the man who rides over the heads of 
our rightful born kings? Napoleon, forsooth ! 
Bonaparte, the Corsican !” 

“Hush, sweetest wife! Forget that you 
were ever a subject of any save the Emperor 
Napoleon. He rules France, and we pay alle- 
giance where it belongs. And the lovely empress 
too—our good Josephine. Why, Celeste, next 
to your own dear self, there is not a woman in 
the world, no, nor a person, man or woman, 
that I would draw my sword so readily to defend, 
as Josephine, even were she not the empress. 
You should hear Jacques Hand tell what she did 
for his suffering family, when the fever deprived 
him of all power to labor. You must know that 
Jacques is a lapidary, and employed by some of 
our best jewellers, who make vast sums from his | 
labors, while they pay him little or, nothing for 
his work. Well, he works in a damp basement, 
and as might be expected, he caught cold and 
was laid up with a very severe fit of sickuess. 
One thing after another went to the pawn-broker’s 
from his few household possessions, to pay the 
doctor and apothecary, until Jacques seriously 
proposed to his wife to carry out his tools and 
sell them for what she could get. She obeyed 





him very unwillingly, for she thought it would 


be impossible for him to replace them on his 
recovery ; but like a good wife, as she is, she did 
not remonstrate a word. 

“When she went to the drawer, however, 
where the delicate instruments were kept, she ob- 
served a quantity of stones lying there, which she 
remembered as some which a sailor had once 
given her husband. They were nearly valueless, 
as she had often heard him say, but he had 
nevertheless polished and re-polished them, till 
they were really very beautiful. Without saying 
anything to Jacques, she gathered these all wp, 
and placing them carefully in the case of instru 
ments, upon cotton, she proceeded to the jewel- 
ler’s shop, to which he had directed her to carry 
the tools, and offered them for sale, supposing 
they would bring only a trifle. 

“In the shop was a lady whom she recognized 
as the empress, though in a plain dress, and 
with no carriage waiting. She knew her readily 
from the portraits which she had frequently seen 
of her. Madame Hand told her errand; and 
the jeweller, who is a man of feeling and honor, 
exclaimed, ‘what a pity to take your husband’s 
tools, for he will soon want them to use, F trust ; 
and these stones, which are indeed so very pretty, 
are, I am sorry to say, worthless.’ 

“‘Josephige, approaching him, after hearing 
the wife’s story, offered to buy them, on condi- 
tion that the jeweller should set them in a plain, 
rich style, and keep perfectly secret as to their 
value. He agreed; and the empress paid the 
full worth of real stones; and Madame Hand 
returned with her stone-cutting instruments, and 
money enough to supply their needs until Jacques 
should be restored to health.”* 

This conversation took place between a young 
soldier and his wife, on the eve of one of those 
battles which immortalized the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but which various opinions have 
lauded and execrated, as the case might be. 
Jules Montespan was a youth of nobler blood 
than the Corsican could boast; but by a 
long series of family reverses, brought on by the 
downfall of the Bourbons, he was at length 
obliged to accept a lower rank in the army, than 
his birth and education would have entitled him 
to accept. His scientific knowledge was of a 
high order; although his modesty prevented him 
from displaying his attainments. 

Once or twice, it was evident to him that 
Napoleon had made a false move; but he did 
not dare to express his opinion openly; and 
although he would have been an acquisition to 
the army as a superior officer, he still remained 
as a private in the regiment of dragoons, where 
he had been noted by his companions as a brave 
soldier and a faithful friend. One year before 
he had married the daughter of a musical coin- 
poser, Pierre Benard; and her beanty, good 
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sense and innocence were better to him than the 
greatest wealth or rank could have been. Their 
home was in a quiet, retired spot, far from the 
noise of the great world, and where Monsieur 


and covered with a profusion of fragrant honey- 
suckle His hat was off, and his venerable head, 


| white with the snows of age, was bending over a 


Benard could compose without disturbanve, the | 


operas which, just then, were charming the mu- 
sical world with their sprightliness and grace. 


large book. 
His appearance brought a fresh burst of tears 


from the eyes of Celeste, and she sprang from 


| the diligence, to be sheltered in his fatherly arms. 


Like a good and true daughter, Celeste 


Benard would not leave her old father alone; 
and although she had accompanied Jules to the 
scene from whence the army were to commence 
hostilities, she was intending to go back to her 
home on the following day. 


Haif an hour after her conversation with her | 


husband, Napoleon was seated in hus private 
tent, poring over the imperfect plan which he 
had arranged. Imperfect, because his usual 
sagacity was at fault in a single point which af- 
fected, or threatened to affect, the whole affair. 
For once, he was foiled, and the thought that he 
was so corrugated his brow and pervaded his 
whole appearance. Testy exclamations issued 
from his lips, and an involuntary drawing away 
of the muscles around his mouth showed that 
he was in a state of perturbation and disturbance 
unusual tohim. He was awakened from a fruit- 
less reverie, by a tap at the door of the tent. 
The guard entered at his call, and announced 
one of the dragoons of the —th regiment. 

Napoleon, irritated at his want of success, 
sternly demanded his business. The visitor 
respectfully laid it before him. It was a plan 
for the next day’s work, detailing at length the 
mode of attack and defence, describing the whole 
in a scientific and masterly manner, and covering 
the point of difficulty in the most ingenious and 
thorough way. 

Napoleon saw the advantage he had gained at 
once, and was intensely vexed that he had not 
before discovered it himself. He contented him- 
self, however, with asking his name only. No 
word of thanks or commendation escaped his 
lips; and when Jules Montespan (for he was the 
midnight visitor of Napoleon), warming into 
enthusiasm, pointed to this or that unprotected 
spot in the enemy’s fortifications, and showed 
how easily they might be stormed, or how adroitly 
4% secret attack could be made, he was coolly 
made to understand that he might leave the 
presence of one who could not bear a rival in the 
minutest point. 

Equally cool became the soldier; and when 
he bowed himself out of the tent, it would have 
been difficult to say which of the two comported 
himself with the greatest hauteur. 

Returning to Celeste, he spent with her the 
few remaining hours which intervened between 
that time and the call to arms. Celeste was 
overcome with the dread of separation. She 
had a strange presentiment of coming evil, of 
which all her husband's efforts could not divest 
her. She was weeping when he entered, but 
hastily endeavored to conceal her tears from 
Jules. With the quick eye of affection, he saw 
that she was distressed, and tried to wile her 
from her apprehensions, by painting to her in 
glowing colors the paradise they would make of 
their little home in the country, when the war 
should be over. He portrayed to her the delight 
he should experience in retyrning from the battle 
field, throwing his sms fl wim at her feet, 
and taking up the impleménts of honest industry 
in their stead. 

“ Yes, love,” he continued, “I will then make 
a bower for you, just below where the grapes 
are thickest, and where the great elm throws its 
shadows. You shall sit there like a queen, not 
envying even the empress; while your father 
shall string quavers and crotchets all day long, 
and where I will come to you when I am tired of 
work. Think how happy we shall be then.” 

“Dearest Jules,” she replied, “would that I 
could shake off this terrible apprehension that so 
oppresses and disturbs me. Last night my 
mother came to me while Islept. She bent upon 
me a pitying look, touched my forehead with her 
hand, and whispered, ‘ Poor child! how will you 
bear what is coming to you?’ O, Jules, what 
cen be coming to me, that the saints in heaven 
should se commiserate me ?” 

* Celeste! do not leta mere dream disturb 
you in that way. You are hardly fitted to be a 
soldier's wife, my love! Courage, darling! 
when I return, you will laugh at these idle fears.” 

The moment of separation came. Celeste had 
not closed her eyes for the night, and at day- 
break she heard the first beat of the drum that 
called her husband from her arms. In her ex- 
cited state, it sounded like the death note. With 
its first deep, echoing roll, in the gray stillness of 
the morning, hope departed out of her heart, 
leaving it cold and lifeless with apprehension. 
Tremblingly she wound the sash around his 
waist, and attempted to lift the heavy sabre from 
the floor. Her strength gave way under the 
effort, and she sank down, faint and powerless. 
To prolong this scene would be cruel. Jules 
pressed his lips again and again to her forehead, 
clasped her in his arms for the last time, and 
rushed from the house. 

An hour after, Celeste was on her way home. 
The fresh morning air, the beautiful sunshine, the 
song of the birds, and the bloom of wayside 
flowers, were only irritating and tantalizing to 
her now. Her sick heart could not bear sights 
nor sounds of happiness and beauty. As she 
passed a lonely churchyard, dark and dense 
with shadows from the yews and cypresses 
which seemed more in accordance with her feel- 
ings, she begged the driver of the diligence to 
allow her to alight, while he ascended a steep 
hill, that she might have time to pluck some of 
the mournful buds that opened slowly and 
drearily under the heavy shadows of the trees. 

When she entered the vehicle again, she felt as 
if she had been gathering these sad memorials 
to scatter over her husband’s grave. Her home 
was, in many respects, the paradise that jJules 
had promised to make it the night before. It 
had been the summer dwelling of one of the aris- 
tocratic families of France, before the Revolution ; 
and although the house itself was somewhat 
decayed, the surroundings were of the finest kind. 

As she approached, the setting sun cast its 
brightest ray upon the figure of the old com- 
poser as he sat in the rustic porch, which was 
made of the branches of smal! trees intertwisted, 





-te needed not to ask the cause of her grief. 

“ Be comforted, my daughter,” he said gently. 
‘His fate is with the God of baftles.” 

The next day, Celeste tried to settle herself to 
her daily avocations. She even had the courage 
to employ herself upon some linen that she was 
making up for Jules; although her shaking fin- 
gers and the tears that trembled in her eyelids, 
showed that the pain was still at her heart. 

Her father was moved by this silent grief, and 
when she told him of her presentiments he shook 
his head in silence. Afterwards, when he had 
evidently thought a great deal about what she 
had expressed, he said to her: 

“Ido not actually believe in presentiments, 
Celeste; but at the same time, I know many 
instances in which they have been realized in a 
most remarkable way. We will hope that your 
fears have been all in vain. When Jules comes 
home to us, bright with health and flushed with 
victory, you will laugh: gt these melancholy 
thoughts, or forget that yomever allowed them to 
have a feather’s weight with you.” 

““When Jules comes home !” murmured she. 

She repeated this so often, as ifto prop up her 
sunken courage, that Mons. Benard really began 
to feel alarmed for her reason. She had taken 
scarcely any nourishment since she returned, and 
her excitement had already began to make in- 
roads upon her appearance. A hectic flush had 
stationed itself on the upper part of her cheek, 
leaving the rest of her face white and ghast- 
ly. Her fingers became thin and pale, and she 
wound her long hair continually round them, as 
Jules had often done. While doing this, she 
would sometimes look up and see her father’s 
eye fixed upon her, and then she would desist, 
giving him a melancholy smile that wrung the 
old man’s heart with an inexpressible anguish. 

The old gardener whom they occasionally 
hired to assist—for their means would not allow 
them to keep a man servant constantly, had been 
a soldier in his youth. To him, Mons. Benard 
confided his anxieties res his daughter, 
and received the old man’s ial sympathy. 
Madame Montespan’s little maid, too, Rose 
Vernette, was in the greatest distress and agita- 
tion imaginable on her mistress’s account. She 
lay down beside her at night, held her hot and 
burning hands, and did not close her eyes to 
sleep, until she saw those poor weeping orbs sink 
to their unquiet slumber. 

So passed two or three days—the length of 
which might have been years, if we measured 
time by agony. It was growing late in the after- 
noon and the red sun was fast sinking into the 
west. The quiet retirement of Belleisle gave 
back no echo from its hillside, and the twilight 
that was coming on was aa still and soundless as 
it might have been, hee apm DWAR ard ins 
habited its shades. 

Suddenly, Celeste sprang from the couch, her 
wholegfigure elate with expectation. ,.“‘ Do you 
hear ¢hat, father &” ihepoied, as be i. 
ened into a glow. It was the first wérd she had 
spoken since the morning, and she now stood as 
if waiting the return of a sound which no one 
else had heard. 

Again she started like a fawn, and with a 
stren th that must have been borrowed only from 
excitement, she ran up the hill with swift and 
hurried steps. They all followed her—the old 
gardener, Mons. Benard and little Rose. Celeste 
stood with her ear turned towards the distant 
city, in an attitude of expentgtion. “Again!” 
she uttered ; and this time the ound was heard 
by all. It was the firing at Paris. The battle 
then was over. It was the sound of victory, for 
the roar of cannon came booming at regular in- 
tervals. Celeste seemed renewed in health and 
spirits. She slept calmly that night, and the 
next day was cheerfully smiling at her own fears. 

Another night must necessarily elapse before 
her soldier could return; but the morning after 
that, she would most assuredly see him. She 
trusted now in his safety ; for the news of victory 
was spread far and wide, by couriers who scarcely 
drew rein until their tired horses fell to the 
ground. And if there was wictory, why, surely 
Jules must have helped to achieve it. 

“Not this cloth, Rose, dear, but the very best,” 
she said on the morning after the second day. 
“ And lay the table in your best style. Cut the 
brightest flowers you can find in the varden, an¢ 
I will go down the lane by myself and get fie 
Provence roses for our vases. Ah, I wish the 
grapes were ripe, but father, you can bring out 
the bottle of old Maraschino which we have pre- 
served so long for some festive occasion. Our 
poor, weary soldier will need its refreshing vir- 
tues. And old Bernardin will bring in his early 
fruits, and we will make some of those nice pates 
that Jules likes so well.” 

To her father, this unwonted excitement was 
nearly as melancholy as her former state—but 
he indulged all her fancies, and brought her 
everything she asked for. He walked down the 
lane with her after the roses, and cut them for 
her himself, that the large garden scissors which 
they used in cutting the grape vines might not 
hurt her thin and tender hands. While they 
stood there, in the light of the early morning, 
Celeste aga‘n threw herself into an attitude of 
listening. It seemed as if her previously nervous 
state had preternaturally sharpened all her senses. 

“Listen, father! I hear the tramping of many 
feet. What can that be? I should not wonder 
if Jules is coming, attended by all the young men 
from this and the adjoining hamlets. Listen! 
they are horses’ feet. It is perhaps the whole 
company of dragoons to which Jules belongs.” 

She waited, clinging nervously to her father’s 
arm until a turn in the road brought the whole 
procession to her sight. Then with a wild cry, 
which might almost have waked the dead, re- 
gardless of the horses’ hoofs, she dashed into the 
midst of the dragouns, and lifted up the close 
curtain of a litter which was borne a short dis- 
tance from the front of the procession. Jules 
lay there so pale and still, that at first she thought 











| he was dead ; but at sight of her, his eye gleam- 


ed with a sudden light. The dragoons stopped, 
and Celeste, throwing herself upon her knees by 
the side of the litter, scattered without knowing 
it, the roses which she had gathered, all over the 
form that lay within it. | 

The scent of the flowers came to him with a 
life-giving power. ‘Home! Home!’’ burst 
from the pale lips, and Celeste allowed them now 
to bear her poor wounded soldier to the couch | 
where she had passed so many sleepless hours, a 
few days ago. | 

There were friends—true, brave friends, in | 
that little band of horsemen, who bore witness to 
his gallant conduct. He had been in the thickest 
of the fight, and at no moment had spared him- | 
self. Near the close of the battle, almost at the 
very moment of victory, he was wounded by a 
sabre cut, which at first was not thought danger- 
ous. His intense anxiety to get home induced 
those who were most intimate with him, to ob- 
tain leave for the escort; and by slow degrees, 
they had come from afar, to bring home their | 
dying comrade. 

For Jules Montespan was dying! Not even 
the love of Celeste, strong and passionate as it 
was, could detain him past that day. Love had 
sustained him in life till he could look on her 
once more, and breathe the air of his beloved 
home, and then he could bear to die. Celeste 
watched him through every moment of that day, 
ministering all those tender offices which she 
only could perform ; and at the twilight hour, 
which deepened around her, just as it had done 
two nights before, when listening to the roar of 
the cannon, she held his cold hand in hers, and 
pressed upon his lips the last kiss she would ever 
give to him in life. 

A week later there was a gala night at the 
imperial palace. Many of Napoleon’s heroes 
were there, and a knot of his generals were gath- 
ered closely around him and Josephine. The 
recent battle was the theme of conversation. 

“ That was a most ingenious stroke of your | 
majesty’s, at the last,’ said one of the generals. 
“ That won us the victory !’" 

“ The conception was not mine, general,”’ re- 
plied the emperor, with magnanimity. “I owe { 
it to one of the dragoons cf the ——th regiment. 
I have forgotten that man too long. I saw him, 
too, fighting on the field, like a lion. I have his 
name somewhere, I think.’’ And from the folds of 
some old tablets which Josephine had given him 
in the first days of the courtship between the first 
consul and herself, he drew forth an ivory leaf, on 
which was inscribed “Jules Montespan.” 

“Here is the young Count de Montalban, 
who served in the same regiment that you speak 
of, your majesty.” . 

“Ah! then you can doubtless inform me 
where I may find your gallant comrade, count.” 

‘‘ He is dead, sire.” 

“ Dead YY 

“T helped to bear him home to his young and 
beautiful wife, wounded atthe very close of the 
battle. He lived only through the day.” 

“ His widow shall be pensioned immediately.” | 
“Sire, his wife was buried with him. They | 

| 








were never separated. Her child, a few hours 
old, sleeps with them.” 

Long after this, ah aged mun. attended by 
another like himself, and a young and pretty 
woman whom they called Rose, might be seen 
every morning scattering flowers over a little 
mound at the foot of tne hill above Belleisle. 
No tomb-stone tells who rests beneath—but a 
father’s heart mourned deeply above that spot, | 
until he, too, slept the quiet slumber of the 
grave. 


Floral Department. 
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A gift of flowers! a simple thing; 
But simple things have often power 
To flush the heart's imaginings, 
And lead them into pleasure’s bowers. 
W. KF. Panor. 





Ixora—Crassulacea. 

Splendid stove plants. The history of the Leora cocri- 
nea, the best known species of the genus, is rather curi- 
ous. It isa native of China, and some of the East India 
islands, where it is worshipped as a sacred plant; and 
where it is said to form a small tree about six feet high, 
rising with a single stem, and having its head formed en- 
tirely of clusters of bright scarlet and yellow flowers, 
whence it received the name of the Tree of Fire. 





Coryanthes— Helmet Fiower. 

This plant bears a curious red and yellow flower. which 
resembles a skeleton's head. with the vertebrw of the 
neck, and part two folded bat’s wings. The plant is 
grown in a pot in sandy loam, mixed with lime rubbish. 
It requires abundance of heat and moisture to throw it | 
into flower. 

Allamanda. | 

Climbing stove plants. with splendid deep yellow con- | 
volvulus-shaped flowers. A native of Guiana. They 
require a light, rich soil, kept frequently watered, and | 
are increased by cuttings. Ifthe vine can be introduced | 
into a cooler atmosphere than the roots, the flowers will | 
be much more brilliant. 


Milla. 

A Mexican plant, with flowers of the most brilliant and 
purest white, wiich continue expanded day and night 
till they fade. They will grow in any common garden 
soil, and only require a slight protection from frost, such 
as covering with dead leaves. 





Dortmannia. 

This is simply a new name given by Professor De Cun- 
dolle to s common species of lobelia. It is an aquatic 
plant, and is generally found in ponds or small lakes. 
There is an American species with blue flowers. 





Santolina. 

Lavender cotton. Evergreen dwarf «hrube, which will 
grow in any common garden soil, and can be propagated 
by cuttings. It is well werth the little trouble required 
for its collection. 


Hippuris. 

Mare’s tail. A British aquatic; sometimes planted In | 
ponds, ete., to hide their termination, and to give the | 
water the appearance of natural stream | 





Dittany of Crete. 
A kind of marjoram, with pink flowers: a native of 


Candis, which is quite hardy, but shonld be grown in | / 


rich mould 


——_ } 
' 


The Moor of Coorish Heath. Very pretty lodeed, and 
should be grows in peat mixed with white ssod 


Sester’s Pirnic. 


THE HARDEST CASE ON RECORD. 
He took the ague badly, 
And it shook him, shook him sorely ; 
Shook his boots off, and bis toe-nails ; 
Shook his teeth out, and bis hair off; 
Shook his coat all into tatters ; 
And his shirt all into ribbons; 
Shirtless, coatiess, hairless, toothless, 
Minus boots, and minus toe-nails, 
Still it shook bim, shook him till it 
Made him yellow, gaunt and bony ; 
Shook him till he reached his death-bed ; 
Shook him till it shuffled fer him 
Off his mortal coil, and then it, 
Having made him cold as could be, 
Shook the earth still down upon him ; 
And he lies beneath his grave-stone, 
Ever shaking! shaking! shaking! 


There are people who talk with their whole body. The 
Frenchman talks with his arms, shoulders and head; a 
Yankee with his eyes and face. A certain member of 
Congress from one of the Eastern States, was speaking 
one day on some im: t question and became Nie 
animated, during which he grimaced very much, whic! 
seta brother member, his opponent on the question, to 
smiling. This annoyed him very much, and he indig- 
nantly demanded to know why the gentleman from 
was laughing at him. 

“1 was smiling at your manner of making monkey 
faces, sir,’ was the reply. 

“O! I'make mousy’ ters, dol! Well, sir, you have 
no occasion to try the experiment, for nature has saved 
you the trouble.” 

The hammer was distinctly heard amid the roars of 
laughter, calling the house to order. 


PENNA NESE NEN eS 


At an hotel, the other evening, a young and fully 
moustached dandy, from a certain city, was seated at the 
tea-table, at rather a late hour, when a bar-keeper came 





in and took a seat opposite. The dandy dropped his 
knife and bps nse back bis chair, af the bar- 
keeper, and exclaimed : 


‘* Fellab, do the servants sup with a gentleman in this 
house?” 

** No, sir,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Are you not the bar-keeper?”’ ; 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘ Well, a bar-keeper is a ‘help’ as much as the scrub- 

ri. 
“ True,” replied the man of the toddy-stick; ‘but I 
did not enter the hall until I looked in and raw there 
was not a gentleman at the table. Abem!” 


An “interesting scene" recently occurred in one of 
our public schools. In a lesson in parsing, the sentence, 
‘* Man courting in capacity of blixs," ete., the word court- 
ing came to a young miss to . She commenced hes- 
itatingly, but got along well enough until she was to tell 
what it with. Here she stopped short. But as 
the teacher said, *‘ Very well, what does courting agree 
with?” Ellen blushed and held down her head. 

* Ellen, don’t you know what courting agrees with?” 

* Ye—ye—yes, ma'am ” 

** Well, Ellen, why don’t you parse that word? 
does it agree with?’ 

Blushing still more, and stammering, Ellen at last said, 
‘It agrees witb all the girls, ma‘am!" 


RR een eee 


Lord North was accustomed to sleep during the parlia- 
mentary harangues of his adversaries, leaving Sir Grey 
Cooper to note down anything remarkable. During a de- 
bate on rt geo aa some tedious speaker entered on 
a historical detail, in which commencing with Noah's 
ark, he traced the progress of the art regularly down- 
wards. When he came to build the Spanisa Arniada, Sir 
Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering premier, who 
inquired at what era the hovorable gentleman had ar- 
rived. Being answered, ‘* We are now in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth :” 

** Dear Sir Grey,” said he, ‘“‘why not let me sleep a 
century or two more?” 


What 
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A Frenchman's English.—An English gentleman having 
occasion to go to a Wrench chemist in St. Male, to consuit 
him on the subject of # bilious attack, the chemist un- 
dertook to seud # remedy to bis hotel; and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the gentleman was a good French 
linguist, the Frenchman piqued himself upou his superior 
English, and not only persisted in conversing in that 
language, but sent the pills with the following directions 
attached: ‘ Sir shall two pills all day, aud shall not 
eat them two hours afterwards.’ 


RN NN en nn nn ens 


Brown tells us an aneedote which he heard on a recent 
visit to one of the Western States, of a witty lawyer who, 
ridiculing the decisions of a certain jacdye (who was iv 
¢ habit of deciding wrong rather thau hit 
me), said: ** If he would only toss up a copper and say, 
* heads for plaintiff, tails for defend»nt,’ his chauces to 
decide justly would be at least equal, which, on the 
whole, would be pretty fair judicial success; but the old 
fellow is so infernal perverse that he actyal/y violates the 
doctrine of chances !° 


MARSA AN Ree a ee 


Dr. Young. the author of *‘ Night Thoughts,” paid a 
visit te Potter, son of Archbishop Potter, wiio lived ina 
deep aud dirty part of Kent, through which Young had 
scrambled with some difticulty and danger. 

* Whose field was that I crossed?” usked Young, on 
reaching his friend. 

** Mine,” said Potter. 

-” replied the poet, ** Potter's field to bury stran- 





ree 


A gentleman dined with a friend one day, 
Aud above, he heard sobbing and erying; 

He inquired of his friend in an anxious way, 
If there was any one sick or dying? 


0, no,” he replied, and smiling his best, 
While they were discussing the ices, 

“*T've just refused Helen s vew silk dreas, 
And produced # tinaucial cry-sis.’’ 


renee - 


Grocer—Well, Augustus, you have been apprenticed 
now three months, and have seen the several departments 
of our trade—I wish to give you a choice of occupation. 

Apprentice—Thank’ee, sir. 

Grocer—Well, now, what part of the business do you 
like best? 

Augustus ‘with a sharpness beyond his years}—Shut- 
tin’ up, sir’ 


Two weavers, working in one shop tn the village of 
Houston, were conversing one day on authorship, when 
one of them observed that the man Finis was a great au- 
thor; he had seen that writer's name attached toa great 
wa | becie. 

“You must be a stupid blockhead,” replied the other; 
** that man Finrs is the printer.” 

RNAS A eA san ensanns ~ 

‘“* Now tell me why your master wrote me eighteen let- 
ters about that contemptible sum?” said an exasperated 
debtor to a young clerk. 

“I’m sure, sir, I can’t teil, sir; but if you'll excuse 
poh I think it were because seventeen letters didn't 
etch it!” 


AN EPIGRAM POR THY TIMES. 
A little stealing is a dangerous part, 
But stealing largely is a noble art; 


“Tis mean to rob a hen-roost of a hen, 
But stealing millions makes us gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


| 


beautiful daughter of pure Castilian 
has just passed us, one of the most brilli: . 
all this fair assembly ; wherever she mov 
| to Goong hung a iw Ss 
homage is accorded all. Hor gay, 
langh, her light-hearted and ganny 
peak the careless, 


‘jome phase of disappointed love. She 
carelessly upon the arm of a youth, whos 
semblance to her betrays that they are br): | 
and sister. She may be twenty, he less, 
couple of years. This is Christina, the b: 
fal, tender girl we first met at Panama. 
Here, wo, is Captain Don Pedro and Ca 
Hernani, and the old governor, Don Pedr 


penazo—indeed, who is not here on this 


1 

Be nett: the petacs tel to striking the 
of eleven, and the crowd are hastening w 
various attiring rooms, some leaving the 
abode altogether ; for in one hour, as the 
night bell strikes, this festal scene is to che 
and the masked ball commence:, with all iv 
travagant privileges, its disguises, and perm: 
incognitos, its grotesque attires, its dang: 
coquetry, and daring flirtation, Nowhere, 
in Spain and Italy, and there only at this p: 
and previously, could such « scene be witne 
as is countenanced by the respectable and h., 
classes of society, scenes which are now con!, 
to the lowest caste, and discountenanced by » 

And now as the great bell strikes again, 
the royal band of » handred masicians » 
forth its witching music through those gorg 
halis, the guests march in from the entrance 
im brilliant array, dazzling wo behold. All m... 
ed seemingly beyond detection as to recogm’ 
and mostly dressed in grotesque styles of ve 
fashions, ali full of life, of jest, of pleasant 
pliment, or cutting sarcasm, as the mood uf 
prompted. More was harlequin with belle 
sword of lath —here the meiancholy Jaques, 
the releuting Benedict. Yonder is atool—s 
sage fool, who atters wise words for one w 
dressed and bears kimeelf so like an imb+ 
The taper ankle and exquisite mould of 1 
liinbe in silken hose, betrays yonder page tw 
women. Whats Babel of voices, what «. 
heartless, dissipated scene it is, withal 

Hee in this side saloon ; here we have the « 
players; and hark! there is the dice-bux, ar 
it possible, the roulettable, too! ©, gaming 
fashionable view in Madrid, and no strange 
these palace walls, How earnestly they p 
how heavily, too! Before that cool colle 
mask in the pink domino, who vite at the « 
as banker, stands a fine feminine figure, caret: 
masked ; she has played many stakes and + 
heavily ; she loses, ay, nearly every time. | 
parse is entirely emptied, she hevitates ; & bro 
is unclasped from her bosom, « rare gem em 








